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F all the misnomers used in describing birds, probably none is more 

common and wrong than “chicken hawk.” Yet that is the name applied 
by too many people in naming the big hawk so beautifully and accurately 
portrayed by Dr. Poole on this month's cover. 

True, the red-tailed hawk, correctly named for obvious reasons, can be 
linked to chickens in fact as well as fancy. It is often seen soaring over 
poultry farms and, given the opportunity, may attack and eat a chicken. But 
any idea that the common name comes from a regular habit of dining on 
drumsticks and white meat is far from the truth. Actually, this bird might 
be more appropriately called the “mouse hawk” since the bulk of its diet 
consists of these small rodents. In winter the red-tail consumes thousands 
upon thousands of meadow mice, the most destructive rodent and the most 
abundant mammal on our continent. 

Here is a bird, second largest of the Buteos, that is regal in appearance 
and majestic in flight. With motionless wings spanning a good four feet, it 
often soars in ever widening circles, gliding higher and higher into the wild 
blue yonder until it becomes a mere speck in the sky. One observer watched 
a red-tailed hawk sail continuously without once alighting from seven o'clock 
in the morning until four o'clock in the afternoon. And yet, contrary to 
popular belief, the bird is usually not hunting during these periods of sailing 
the sky-waves. When hungry, the red-tail generally sits rather than soars. 
Motionless, it perches on a dead tree, elevated crag or similar observation 
post, watching for its prey to show itself. Then silently and suddenly it 
plummets earthward and strikes. 

In springtime, the whistling scream of the red-tailed hawk is one of the 
most characteristic and interesting sounds of the countryside. By early March 
the parent hawks are busy building a bulky nest of twigs and limbs some 50 
to 80 feet up in the tall timber. The two or three eggs are laid a month 
later. Incubation lasts about 28 days and the downy fledglings remain in 
their tree-top nursery for a month or more. 

For the ornithologist and for the true sportsmen, the sight of a red-tailed 
hawk soaring high and mighty is a welcome addition to the world outdoors. 
And for the serious student of the relationships between things wild and 
free, the legal protection given this great bird in Pennsylvania is fully justified 
and most deserved. 
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Editorial . . . 


Cebit Deihoes 


goth no time of the year is the outdoor interest of Americans more 
in evidence than in the “good old summertime.” From every city and 
town, from offices and factories, mansions and shanties the people of an in- 
dustrious nation cram the highways and byways of their native land seeking 
rest and relaxation. “Having a wonderful time” has become almost a na- 
tional slogan in summer. Annual vacations, weekend outings or family picnics 
attract people everywhere to a change in scenery, pace and perspective. 

The recreational benefits which accompany this great human migration 
“away from home” have long been recognized and appreciated. Fresh air and 
sunshine are physical and mental stimulants second to none. Over the years 
a multi-million dollar industry has been built around American vacations. 
It beckons both rich and poor. From tent site to deluxe hotel there are out- 
door accommodations for everyone, the kind desired depending only on what 
the vacationist wants to spend. 

More recently, the nation’s economists have begun to realize how important 
outdoor recreation really is. Although the “tourist” has been a time-honored 
tonic to many a business and industry, the total effect of his holiday expendi- 
tures have been only recently measured. The width and depth of the cash 
register smiles he has left behind have come as a pleasant, profitable surprise 
to American economy. 

But often overlooked in this recreational and economic phenomenon are 
the basic ingredients which cause it in the first place. Clean waters for swim- 
ming, fish and boating; green forests for successful camping and hiking; rich 
soils to produce food suitable for vacation appetites; and abundant wildlife 
for natural beauty, sport and study—all these are basic essentials of any va- 
cation. 

Conservationists, no matter when they were born, can be made in the sum- 
mertime. From now through autumn more Americans are closer to the 
natural wealth of their country than in any other season. Certainly an aware- 
ness of our great outdoor heritage, of the natural beauty and scenic wonders 
of our land is evidenced by the mass urge to leave modern living behind—to 
get back to nature. 

But more than awareness, we need to obtain a deeper appreciation and 
finally to take courageous action in order that these basic things upon which 
vacations are built may be safeguarded and perpetuated. The future of out- 
door fun depends on the wise use and care of our natural resources—waters, 
soils, forests and wildlife! 
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As Interpreted by Charles H. Hopkins for Doc, Jr. 


Illustrated by Madeline Marabelle 


ES, I'm your your new puppy, 

just like it says here on the paper. 
Because I have trouble sometimes 
making myself understood, I have 
asked my ex-boss’s secretary to write 
out what I have to say. 

I guess I wouldn’t be here today if 
Logan Bennett and Charley Hopkins 
hadn’t run across each other one day 
about five years ago. They were at- 


tending a convention, but took time 
out for a talkfest about bird dogs. 
They found they had a lot in com- 
mon. Both of them have English 
setters—like me—and both have the 
same ideas about dog training. 
Because he has lived in the East 
for so many years, Logan is chiefly 
interested in grouse and woodcock 
dogs. Charley used his dogs chiefly 
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on bobwhite quail, but he told Logan 
that smaller fields and greatly reduced 
habitat are changing the requirements 
for a good quail dog. 

Good quail dogs nowadays, he said, 
must have lots of speed, but they also 
must have the brains to hunt out all 
the cover on a given course, instead 
of high-tailing it over the hill and 
keeping on going in a straight line. 

Logan then told Charley he didn’t 
see why grouse and woodcock dogs 
wouldn’t make good quail dogs under 

resent conditions, especially since 
bobwhite quail are spending more 
and more of their time in the woods. 
Logan invited Charley to hunt be- 
hind old Queen, matriarch of his 
strain of setters, and Charley agreed. 
They got together in Michigan in the 
Fall of 1951. 

The upshot of it was that Logan 
made Charley a present of Sis, 
Queen's 5-months-old grand-daughter. 
Even at that age, she was something 
of a celebrity. A man named Bob 
Becker took two columns in a paper 





called the Chicago Tribune to tell 
how Sis “stole the show” on a hunt 
in Wisconsin. Sis pointed and re- 
trieved the first woodcock she ever 
saw, and then went on from there. 
Charley eventually brought her home 
and introduced her to his setter dog 
Doc, who was something of an infant 
prodigy in his own right, many years 
ago. 

Doc. like Logan Bennett’s Sis, could 
point to more than 20 years of selec- 
tive breeding in his immediate an- 
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cestry. Charley had met Tom Shipley, 
a setter fancier of the old school, on 
a hunting trip in southern Missouri. 
Just as Queen was Logan Bennett's 
pride and joy, so was Ship’s Patricia. 
She was more than 10 years old when 
Charley first saw her, but the way she 
could handle those Missouri quail in 
timbered country was something to 
write home about. 

Charley told Tom Shipley that if 
he ever had a couple of puppies he 
would part with just to send them 
along. He had made up his mind that 
any setter with the prefix “Ship's” 
in his name would be a bang-up quail 
dog. Early in 1941, Tom Shipley told 
Charley he had a couple of pups he 
could spare, and agreed to train them 
according to his own ideas. Charley 
agreed. 

Charley hunted over Doc, and his 
litter brother, Lou, for the first time 
on Pearl Harbor Day, December 7, 
1941. Doc and Lou were eight months 
old at the time. They were not only 
finished bird dogs, but each one re- 
trieved a “long fall” from more than 
a quarter of a mile. This made a 
great hit with Charley, who always 
says that hunters walk away from a 
lot of body-shot birds that merely 
fly away to die. 

With a war going on, Charley 
didn’t have much time for quail hunt- 
ing. So he turned Doc over to the 
Western-Winchester Game Farm to 
be used in checking game areas. 
When the war ended, Charley figured 
out that Doc had made more than 
5,000 covey points on quail—an aver- 
age of a thousand covey points a 
year. He had run this total up to 
more than 6,000 covey points when 
Charley brought Sis home in 1951. 


By this time, you have probably 
guessed that Sis was my dam and Doc 
was my sire. It wasn’t easy for them 
to have a family. Doc was willing, 





but a meddlesome old busybody that 7 
Charley calls Dame Nature kept 
messing things up as far as Sis was © 
concerned. 

Doc died on June 15, 1953, before ~ 
I was whelped. But on July 2, just % 
two weeks later, Sis came through ~ 
with as fine a litter as you ever saw, 
There were ten of us to begin with, 7 
but only eight of us lived. Charley 7 
always said it was because Sis only 
had eight spigots, so the two weakest 
pups didn’t get enough to eat. 


Well, that just about winds up my — 
little story about Logan Bennett's © 
and Charley Hopkins’ “dream litter.” 
The rest is up to you. There never ~ 
will be another like it, Charley says, © 
because he is sending Sis back to 
Logan Bennett to take old Queen’s 
place. In case you haven't heard, old 
Queen was run over and killed by an 
automobile early this year. 


In closing, Charley asked me to tell 
you that I never will be a really big 
dog, as both Doc and Sis were field- 
type dogs. I may fill out some, but 
I’m about as tall now as I'll ever get. 
I've learned to get along in summer 
time on a standard dog chow, fed 
dry, with cooked meat only about 
twice a week. In the Fall and Winter, 
of course, I'll need more meat, so as 
to have something to go on. 


Bet you wonder where I ever 
learned all the words—especially the 
ten-dollar ones—I’ve used in_ this 
letter. Here’s the secret. I’ve been 
staying down at Festus, Missouri— 
Logan Bennett’s old home town— 
with a friend of Charley’s named Sam 
Sparks. Sam has two school teachers 
in his immediate family—so what else 
would you expect? 


Yours with Tail-Wags, 
YOUR NEW PUPPY 


HIS month, at a tiny community 

in western Ohio, the scattergun- 
ners of the continent will gather to 
compete in the greatest of all shoot- 
ing classics, the Grand American. 

Vandalia is the mecca of this army 
of shotgun enthusiasts, permanent 
home of the Amateur Trapshooting 
Association, governing body of the 
sport. 

Hundreds of entries will take part, 
coming from practically every State 
in the Union, several Provinces of 
Canada, the Canal Zone, Alaska and 
Cuba. 

Followers of trapshooting from all 
walks of life—men, women and mere 
children—rich and poor, young and 
old, weak and strong, even the 
maimed will shoulder a scattergun, 
call for the elusive clay targets, press 
the trigger and hope that fate will 
smile upon them. 

Day after day the tourney goes on, 


with a monotonous and seemingly 
neverending cry of “Pull!” followed 
by the announcement of the referee. 
Invariably, the cry is “Dead!” for 
there will be assembled the cream of 
the continent’s trapshooters, who will 
vie with each other for the numerous 
crowns at stake. 

It cannot be said that the ATA is 
economical with its titles for the 
coming classic will list over 40 cham- 
pionships to individuals and teams. 

More than a million shotgun shells 
will be expended by those who par- 
ticipate. When one. takes into con- 
sideration that each of these shotgun 
shells has one and one-eighth ounces 
of shot in it, it can readily be realized 
that more than 40 tons of lead will 
be deposited on the sod beyond the 
traphouses, quite a contrast to the 
status of the land prior to being ac- 
quired by the ATA. In the past, the 
present location produced an annual 
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crop of corn and oats. Now the 
former fields account for a harvest of 
metal—and “dark horses!” 

Trapshooting is one of the more 
ancient sports when compared with 
present-day recreations. Its name was 
derived from the fact that in its 
earlier days live birds were im- 
prisoned in traps and then fired upon 
when released at the call of the 
gunner. 

The exact time and place of origin 
has been lost in antiquity, but vari- 
ous authorities agree that it had its 
beginning around 1750. However, the 
first attempt to put it on an organ- 
ized basis—on the other side of the 
Atlantic—did not occur until 1810. 

First mention of the shooting of 
trapped birds in this country goes 
back to 1831, at the Sportsmen’s Club, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

As conducted today, there is little 
difference in the conduction of the 
sport. The principal changes during 
the almost 125 years of its popularity 
is that “clay” targets have replaced 
the live birds and keeping up with 
the change in the times, mechanical 
devices have been introduced to lib- 
erate the “birds,” as well as to give 
them artificial flight. 

History tells us that George Ligow- 
sky of Cincinnati was the man who 
invented what eventually developed 
into the target which is used today, 
as well as the “trap” used to put the 
target “on wing.” It is presumed this 
happened sometime around 1870. 

Others soon joined in adding new 
innovations. One, an_ Englishman 
named McClasky came forth with a 
target made of pitch and sand, which 
became known as a “blue rock.” He 
is also credited with the introduction 
of a trap known as the “Expert.’”’ To- 
day, both names remain as familiar 
terms in the glossary of the sport. 

Greatest strides in bringing trap- 
shooting to its current popularity has 
been made in the mechanical opera- 
tions. When competitive events came 
in favor it required a “puller” to re- 


lease the trap. Another in the house 
to load it, a referee and a scorer. At 
the 1951 “Grand American” one per- 
son served in the capacity of a 
“puller,” referee and scorer, made 
possible with the advancement of 
mechanical devices operated by elec- 
tricity—setting the trap and springing 
it. 

Eventually, it is believed, even the 
boy in the traphouse, who places the 
target upon the trap, will be elimin- 
ated. This is far from a dream, such 
a device having been in use for a 
number of years, but not on a scale 
such as that which is encountered at 
Vandalia. 

As many of the Pennsylvania GAME 
News readers know, the 12-gauge 
shotgun is the standard firearm. The 
ATA rules require the use of No. 714 
or No. 8 shot, loaded no heavier than 
with three drams of powder. The 
pellets are restricted to one and one- 
eighth ounces. Copperized shot is not 
permitted. To avoid any violations, 
all shooters obtain their ammunition 
at a designated location. 


Three types of events have been 
adopted for competition—singles, in 
which the targets are shot at from 
“scratch” position, or the 16-yard line. 
Handicap, in which the shooter is 
penalized according to his ability, 
ranging from the 17-yard to the 25- 
yard markers. Doubles, fired from the 
16-yard line, in which two targets are 
released simultaneously, one to the 
right, the other to the left. 

All shooting, in the three events, is 
done from five positions, firing five 
shots from each. The resultant 25 
shots are called an “event.” At the 
16-yard marker the competitors stand 
three feet apart. In handicap, shooters 
are moved backward from the scratch 
location, gradually fanning away from 
each other as the extreme marker is 
reached at the 25-yard line. 

The target, in singles and doubles, 
emerges from the traphouse at 16 
yards from the shooter. A regulation 
target travels at about 50 yards per 
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second when it makes its appearance. 
By the time the trigger is pulled the 
target has flown from 35 to 40 yards. 
Skilled trapshooters, however, usually 
shatter their targets at distances from 
32 to 35 yards. 

Most popular among the shotguns 
are the narrow-alignment types— 
single barrel, over and under and 
pump or slide action. Double-barrels, 
except for the twin target event, have 
never reached the point of popularity 
due to the broader sighting plane 
which has a tendency to reduce the 
possibility of accurate gun-pointing. 

Recent years have brought about a 
gradual departure from both the 
single and double-barreled types, the 
preference being for what is ordin- 
arily used as a field gun, the repeater. 
Many believe this trend will continue. 
The auto-loading, or so-called auto- 
matics are growing in popularity. 

Contributing to this trend is the 


legalizing of the auto-loader by such 
states as Pennsylvania which now per- 
mits the hunting of small game and 
vermin with this type weapon. 

For years the No. 714 shot was the 
accepted charge. In late years many 
of the shooters have been won over 
to the No. 8 and for a good reason. 
The first-mentioned has approxi- 
mately 394 pellets to the charge, 
whereas the No. 8 pellets will num- 
ber 461 and the difference may ac- 
count for many an additional target 
as broken, rather than being lost or 
missed. 

Practically all trapshooters resort 
to the full-choked barrel which places 
70 per cent or more of the shot in a 
30-inch circle at 40 yards. On the 
basis of that percentage the No. 714 
would number 276 in that area, as 
against the 323 of the No. 8’s, giving 
the shooter the advantage of 47 more 
pellets. 


TOP FIVE-MAN TEAM during 1954 tournament was from Pennsylvania, scoring 984 out 
of a possible 1000. Members of the squad and their scores: left to right, Walter Penrose, 
West Chester, 192; George Newmaster, Lebanon, 198; E. A. Ross, Uniontown, 200; Robert 
Smith, Smithfield, 198; and H. T. Horst, Reading, 196. 


Photo Courtesy Mayfield Studio, Dayton 
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fourth in number 


of registered individuals in Amateur Trapshooting Association membership. 


There is some difference in the 
velocity, about two per cent more 
speed for the No. 7’s, in comparison 
with the No. 8's, over ordinary trap- 
shooting distances. The variation is 
so small, however, and of such little 
consequence that few shooters take it 
into consideration. 

What it actually amounts to is a 
choice by the shooter as to whether 
he prefers the slightly lighter velocity 
and individual pellet energy of the 
No. 714, or the denser and slightly 
slower pattern of the No. 8 pellets. 

Almost the same thing is coming 
true with the powder charge, many 
shooters going from the three-dram 
load to two and three-quarter drams. 
The average velocity over 40 yards, 
in a 30-inch full-choke barrel differs 
only 30 feet per second, that of the 
three-dram load being 870 feet per 
second while the lighter load—and 
slightly less kick—gives a velocity of 
840 feet per second. 

When it comes to being critical 
and squeamish, there is no group 
which is more so than the clay target 


smasher—the gun must fit just so, for 
upon it can depend the hit or miss of 
a target. The loss of just one of those 
flying saucers can mean the difference 
of several thousand dollars. 

The stock must be of the correct 
measurement; the barrel must be of 
the right length; the comb must be 
of a certain height; the heel must 
meet definite specifications. Too 
short, the stock can easily result in 
injury. Improper fit can readily pro- 
duce a result similar to grasping a 
mule by the tail. 

One shooter may prefer a Monte 
Carlo stock; another, a short pistol 
grip, while the third will choose the 
old-fashioned straight stock. Each has 
his own particular preference which 
will give him or her a comfortable 
stance in which the gun, hands, arms, 
shoulders and head are wee to- 
gether in a single unit, the perfect 
combination with which to smash the 
elusive “bird.” 

The competition at the “Grand 
American,” as may be expected, is 
terrific. For instance, the North Amer- 
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ican Clay Target Championship. This 
event of 200 targets was placed on a 

rmanent basis in 1919. Since that 
time the annual champions have 
missed but 25 targets, giving them 
the rather impressive combined score 
of 6775 out of a possible 6800 targets. 

Another impressive race is that of 
the Champion of Champions, in 
which the various state champions 
compete with each other. During the 
past 12 years those champions failed 
to post perfect marks in but four in- 
stances, giving them a record of 1196 
out of a possible 1200. 

Even more remarkable was the rec- 
ord established during this event in 
1951 when five state champions 
smashed 100 targets in the main 
event, then broke another 100 suc- 
cessive targets in the shoot-off, for a 
score of 1000 out of a possible 1000. 
Incidentally, the winner of the event 
was compelled to shatter another 60 
successive targets before he wound 
up on top, making it 260 straight to 
take home the bacon. 


CLAY TARGET SHOOTERS are extremely 


and heel must meet definite specifications. 
American absorb a shock of 44,200 pounds. 
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Other remarkable scores have been 
chalked up at the “Grand American,” 
several of which have been standing 
for a number of years. For instance, 
that of Joe Hiestand of Hillsboro, 
Ohio. During the 1938 classic Joe 
broke 900 out of 900. In following 
registered shoots he added to his 
string of successively-broken targets, 
running it up to a total of 1179, 
world’s long run record. 

More outstanding is the feat of 
Walter Beaver of Berwyn, Pa. Dur- 
ing the 55 years in which the Grand 
American Handicap event has been 
in competition, 47,360 gunners toed 
the various handicap markers, but 
Walter is the only one ever able to 
capture trapsdom’s most coveted title 
and richest prize while stationed at 
the extreme yardage marker, the 25 
yard line, breaking 98 out of his 100 
targets. Incidentally, during all of its 
years of competition, the Grand 
American Handicap has been won 
only five times with a perfect score 
of 100. 


critical of their weapons. Stock, barrel, comb 


Those who shoot entire program at Grand 
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Pennsylvania stands fourth in the 
number of registered individuals in 
the Amateur Trapshooting Associa- 
tion membership, iaiee exceeded by 
Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, but in 
the number of registered targets shot, 
the Keysone State tops them all. 

Greatest local hotbed among the 
trapshooters is the Pittsburgh area 
where the shooters of the Western 
Pennsylvania Trapshooters’ League 
and other organizations shooting 
registered targets account for more 
of these “birds” than any other sec- 
tion of the country. 

Few persons have any idea of the 
terrific pounding a trapshooter takes 
throughout the tournament. Assum- 
ing he or she participates in the en- 
tire program—and hundreds do—a 
total of 1700 targets will have been 
fired at. The recoil of each shell is 
said to be equal to 26 pounds being 
dropped one foot, foot-pounds being 
the ballistic term. Those who shoot 
all of the events will have absorbed 
a shock of 44,200 pounds. 

The “Tented City” on the ATA 
grounds is an interesting institution. 
In it are found shooters and in some 
instances, their families, from every 
section of the country, comfortably 
provided for. Others use the more 
elaborate trailers. 

In the old days many of the 
shooters prepared their own meals, 
particularly breakfast, with the de- 
lightful aroma of frying bacon and 
eggs and boiling coffee being wafted 
about the grounds. Today, only those 
in trailers perform this task and that 
rather infrequently. It is much easier 
to drop in on the ATA cafeteria 
which serves excellent meals at rea- 
sonable cost from early morning until 
late evening. 

“Industry Row” is another tented 
feature where the visitor may have a 





gun repaired; be fitted for a pair of 
shooting glasses; acquire a shell case; ~ 

choose a gun stock or have a recoil © 
pad attached. At the headquarters of © 
the various firearms concerns one can | 
get the feel of the newer models, © 
The latter concerns supply comfort. 
able chiars in which to relax and 
watch the colorful crowd passing to © 
and from, await the call to proceed | 
to the firing line, or to hold a post 
mortem with fellow shooters on just 
how that “bird” was missed. 


The representatives of these con- 
cerns, “pros,” as they are termed, act 
as hosts, counselors and in other 
capacities to make the scattergunners 
feel at home. 


Here is truly Americana, with its 
thrills, joys, pleasures, sorrows and 
disappointments. As one prominent 
shooter put it—“Fame beckons you 
one moment, then turns its back to 
you, all within a matter of seconds.” 
Here a squad, which is made up of 
five competitors, may include a Texas 
oil baron, a Pennsylvania coal miner, 
a Florida high school girl, an Ohio 
truck driver and a _ California 
preacher. Many squads will have 
among them youngsters of tender age, 
grizzled old veterans—mothers and 
fathers, big shooters and __ little 
shooters, some with the cry of 
“PULL!” like that of the bellow of 
an ox, others with a squeak no louder 
than that of a mouse. 

At the “Grand” you'll find America 
as it actually is, a democracy, where 
the blue bloods get no more recog- 
nition than those in whose veins 
flows the rich, red blood of the 
grandest and greatest nation in the 
whole wide world; where a shattered 
target is “Dead!” and a missed target 
is “Lost!” regardless of who pulled 
the trigger. 
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By Paul A. Matthews 


Illustrated by Don Stevenson 


Ste 7 Pennsylvania woodlands were 
clothed with countless leaves of 
brilliant green, each one of them 
reaching for the fresh warmth of the 
early June sun. Ben Holcom sat on 
a stump in the shaded recesses of 
Hickory Run, his mind quietly ab- 
sorbing the sounds of the surround- 
ing woods. The raucous nagging of 
crows from the top of the cliff on the 
far side of the gorge betrayed the 
presence of their nest. Ben could see 
the dark blotch of twigs high up in 
a well-branched hemlock. 

It wasn’t unusual for Ben to sit 
along the creek this time of the year. 
Sometimes, he thought, it does a man 
good to sit in the woods and just look 
around. He learns to appreciate Na- 
ture just a little more, maybe even 
conserve a little more of it. When 
a man watches and sees how long it 


takes Nature to build something, he 
isn’t so eager to destroy it. Like the 
Old Man said about the wild ginger, 
“there is a lot of difference between 
harvesting and destroying.” That was 
a long time ago, Ben thought, but 
the way the Old Man said it meant 
something, even to a kid fourteen 
years old who thought the world 
never changed. 

It wasn’t fifty feet from this spot, 
he recollected, that the Old Man had 
come upon him working in a bed of 
wild ginger. Ben had two empty 
bushel baskets with him that day, or 
at least they had been or when 
he started. The first one had been 
filled back down the creek a piece 
and he had a pretty good start on the 
second one, when, hearing a noise 
from behind him, he turned to see 
the Old Man. 
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“Hyar, Ben.” 

Ben slapped a mosquito from his 
forearm. “Hi.” 

“Diggin’ ginger, huh?” 

“Yeah. I gotta earn a little extra 
money this summer. I want to buy a 
shotgun before hunting season, and 
that fellow that owns the drug store 
in town told Mom he'd sell my wild 
ginger for me if I cleaned and dried 
by 

“I see you dug one patch of it out 
back there a piece,” the Old Man 
commented wryly as he stuffed some 
tobacco in the blackened bowl of his 
pipe. 

“Yep. I got a whole bushel out of 
just that one bed.” 

“What are you going to do next 
year when you want some more 
ginger?” 

“T'll probably have to find another 
patch of it. There’s lots of it all along 
the creek.” 

“Hmmm.” The Old Man bent over 
and struck a match against a stone 
and then applied it to his pipe, send- 
ing a cloud of blue smoke swirling 
around his head. “Don’t you suppose 
that year after year you will soon dig 
up all the ginger there is along the 
creek?” 

“There’s lots of it. I'll never get it 
all dug up.” 

“Do you know what ginseng looks 
like, Ben?” 

Very thoughtfully Ben admitted 
that he didn’t. 

“You probably never will either, 
unless you go with me some day and 
I'll show you some. When I was a 
young fellow, there was lots of ‘seng 
in the woods and a whole bunch of 
us wanted extra money, just like you 
do, so we hunted and dug ginseng 
every year. Now the only place you'll 
find any—is where I’ve seeded it 
down myself in the fall years ago.” 

Ben’s trowel hesitated in the last 
corner of the patch. In his mind he 
counted out the various patches of 
ginger that he knew grew farther up 
the creek and there were probably 





lots more patches that he didn’t 
know about. The Old Man was right 
about most things, but this was one 
time when Ben felt sure of himself, 
He plunged the trowel into the black 
earth, loosened it, and pulled the 
pencil-like roots free as they ran just 
a few inches beneath the surface. The 
Old Man didn’t say a word as Ben 
went about his work pulling the roots 
from the ground until there was no 
sign of a ginger bed left. He sat 
squatted on his heels, sucking on the 
pipe stem and blowing blue clouds of 
smoke at the mosquitos that dared 
venture close iamall Ben packed the 
last of the roots in the basket and 
then backed against a beech nut and 
surveyed the round patch of clear 
dirt. 

“A patch of clear dirt in the woods 
looks funny, doesn’t it Ben? It looks 
as though something was missing, 
something that belongs there is 
gone.” 

“Yeah.” Ben admitted. It did look 
odd. The rest of the woods so full 
and green and this one spot bare. 

“It reminds me of a corner of a 
field that we had on our farm. It 
was a corner right next to the woods 
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and there wasn’t so much as a stem 
of timothy growing there.” The Old 
Man stretched out on the leaves and 
commenced to scrape the inside of 
his pipe with a jacknife. “Of course 
my father was alive then and one 
day I asked him how come nothing 
grew in that one corner and I never 
forgot what he told me. He said, 
‘Son, in that one corner I helped ex- 
terminate some birds that at one time 
ranged over this part of the country 
by the millions. We called ‘em pas- 
senger pigeons. There was so many 
of them that when they migrated, 
they darkened the sky, an’ we thought 
there would never be an end to them. 
I've killed thousands of them, but 
you'll never kill one.’ Think of that, 
Ben! My dad killed thousands of 
those pigeons.” 

Ben smiled and lowered his face. 
The Old Man was laying it on pretty 
thick, he thought. 

“That one corner was where my 
dad had a net set for the birds. He 
had four poles drove in the ground, 
and this net, about twenty feet 
square, was fastened to the tops of 
these poles with a piece of light rope 
tied in a slip knot. The sides of the 
net was weighted so it would fall 
fast, and after staking out a pigeon, 
a stool pigeon they called it, my dad 
would scatter feed on the ground 
under the net and then go back in 
the woods where he could watch it. 
It didn’t take long for three or four 
dozen birds to get under there and 
then he dropped the net. Can you 
imagine using a trap in one spot for 
so long that it was bare like a chicken 
yard?” 

Ben shook his head in disbelief. 


“When my dad told me about that, 
I couldnt’ believe him. But where 
they really slaughtered the birds was 
in the nesting grounds. Dad said that 
he had seen thirty and forty nests in 
one tree. He raided these nests for 
the young birds.” 

“What could your dad do with all 
the birds?” 


“Well, the young ones, they smoked 
and ate. The big ones, Dad said he 
fed to the hogs and even used for 
fertilizer. That’s how many he killed, 
enough to fertilize his farm with.” 

Ben’s eyes blinked with astonish- 
ment and he stared at the Old Man, 
but the Old Man was telling the 
truth. He knew it. 

“But pigeons aren’t like wild 
ginger, this stuff grows up from the 
roots. The creek is full of it.” 

“The pigeons grew up from eggs 
too, Ben,” the Old Man said quietly. 
“As long as we had the eggs, we had 
pigeons, and as long as you leave a 
few roots in the ground, you're going 
to have ginger. There is a lot of differ- 
ence between harvesting and destroy- 
ing. When you harvest, you put back 
some seed. When you destroy, you 
have a bare spot of ground where 
nothing grows for years, or maybe 
just a memory to tell your kids about 
like my dad told me.” 

Ben took the trowel and dug aim- 
lessly in the dirt. Maybe he could 
spare a few roots. “How big were 
those pigeons?” 

The Old Man refilled his pipe. 
“Maybe fifteen, sixteen inches io 
Bigger than a mourning dove and a 
lot the same color. They would have 
had a good livin’ here today with all 
the beech-nuts, acorns, berries, and 
probably corn or wheat now and 
then.” 

“I bet they were fun to hunt.” 


“Dad said they were. Even when 
he was a boy, he said that grand-dad 
would take him to the nesting trees 
with their old muzzle loaders. They 
would get all set and then grand-dad 
would make a noise, flushing all the 
birds at once. Then he'd holler to 
dad, ‘Shoot, Ivan, heaven’s full of 
pigeons’!”’ 

Ben laughed and stuck one of the 
roots back in the ground,.careful to 
cover it with dirt. He thought he saw 
the Old Man grin just a bit, but 
maybe it was the way he clinched his 
pipe between his teeth. 





BEE HUNTER SPARE THAT TREE! Sometimes bee trees are inhabited year after year, 
will provide annual crop of honey if left standing. 
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By Don Shiner. 


UNTERS afield occasionally come 
upon an old tree that has been 
torn apart by black bears. Close ex- 
amination of the trunk discloses an 
old bee tree which a bruin ripped 
apart to secure the sweet honey that 
was stored within the hollow cavity. 
Though bees swarmed angerly about 
the poacher, they did little harm to 
the bear. Except for the vulnerable 
spot on its nose, the thick hide of the 
bear is perfect armor against bee 
stings. In its eagerness to taste the 
sweet nectar, the bruin tore the tree 
apart and consumed the honey, much 
of the comb and some of the bees 
themselves. 
Bears, however, are not the only 
woodland travelers who delight in 


finding bee trees. Many sportsmen do 
also. During weekends when they go 
afield endeavoring to locate wild tur- 
keys, or learn of the plentifulness of 
grouse or deer in the spring, many 
are delighted to find a bee tree. It 
gives them an opportunity to collect 
a hive of bees for themselves and to 
enjoy some of the honey collected 
from the wild flowers that grow in 
the forests. Some claim that bee hunt- 
ing is comparable in fun to hunting 
mushrooms, blueberries or ginseng. 
Contrary to general belief, bee trees 
are not at all uncommon in the hills 
and woodlands of Pennsylvania. Many 
farmers throughout the state keep 
bees and each year three and four 
swarms appear from each of their 
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hives. Swarming is the natural method 
for bees to increase their colonies. 
With the queen laying thousands of 
eggs, groups of bees assemble into a 
proposed colony and leave the hive 
in search of new quarters during the 
spring and summer months. Some- 
times swarms do not go far from the 
original hive, but settle upon nearby 
limbs. The owner then reclaims the 
colonies by cutting the tree branches, 
carrying the bee clusters back to a 
new hive and introducing them to the 
new homes. With a bit of comb 
fitted to a frame, the bees are en- 
couraged to stay and immediately set 
up housekeeping. 

Just as frequently, however, the bee 
swarm departs to some unknown part 
of the mountain and is a loss to the 
original owner. Though honey bees 
have submitted to partial domestica- 
tion, it is at this time that the call of 
the wild beckons them to fly to the 
woodland and there populate a hol- 
low tree just as their ancestors did 
many years ago. 

With so great a number of farm 
and woodland bees swarming each 
year, it is not difficult to locate a bee 
tree. Such an activity provides some 
of the most interesting off-trail hunt- 
ing that can be had during spring 
and summer. Indeed, grandfather 
often said that locating bee trees can 
be as challenging as locating the 
whereabouts of a band of wild 
turkeys. 


Bee hunting held exciting days 
afield for old-timers, but today track- 
ing bees to their den trees threatens 
to become a lost art. Old-timers spent 
many hours searching along the hills 
and ravines for shallow springs. There 
they placed small pans or cups of 
sugar water. In some cases as many 
as a dozen “sugar licks’’ were placed 
at random throughout the area. The 
bee, like other wildlife, needs water 
and many would come to the stream 
daily to collect and carry water to the 
hive. They soon discovered the sugar 
water and were certain to bring 








others from the tree to the site of the 
sweet liquid. 

Feeling assured that the bees had 
located the bait, the hunter would 
return to the site a few days later. 
Finding bees at the liquid, he would 
study the bee’s line of flight. Gener- 
ally the bees would fly to tree top 
level, circle about, and then make a 
straight “bee-line” for their home. 
The hunter needed only to note the 
direction of flight and pick some ob- 
ject in line with the course to follow. 
Walking in that direction, the hunter 
examined every hollow tree. Some- 
times a second cup of sugar water was 
placed along the line of flight or a 
bit of honey comb burned to attract 
more bees and narrow the search to 
a given tree, but seldom did many 
days pass before the bee tree was 
found. 

With the consent of the landowner 
or the landowner taking part in the 























HIVES PRODUCE three or four swarms 

each year. Here the bees cluster around 

queen on a limb before taking off for an- 

other bee tree. 
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HEAD NET AND GLOVES are first line of 
defense when handling bees 


bee hunting, the bee trees were usu- 
ally cut down. Occasionally, after 
boring numerous holes into the trunk 
to learn the extent of the honey 
cavity, only portions of the tree were 
cut and lowered to the ground. Be- 
ing more vulnerable to attack than 
the bruins, the wood chopper always 
wore a head net and gloves and 
sometimes smoke was used to stupefy 
the colony in the tree. Though the 
shock of the fall usually disorganized 
the colony, hundreds staged a defense 
around the fallen tree. 

The hunter then set about splitting 
the trunk cavity and searching for 
the queen. She, being much larger 
than the worker bees, was found and 
placed in a small box that was cov- 
ered with a screen. The bees soon 
clustered around the queen box and 
at night fall, the box of bees, honey 
and honey comb were carried home- 
ward. Placed in a clean hive, the 
colony was encouraged to become 








domesticated. As for honey, it is not 
uncommon to find as much as 400 to 
500 pounds of honey in a bee tree 
and divided between hunter and 
landowner, it is a sizable reward for 
both. 

The bees gather the honey from 
the dogwood and laurel blossoms, the 
sap of sugar maple trees and the 
many wild flowers that grow in the 
woodlands. Some say that this honey 
is the sweetest of any that can be 
found!! One can hardly imagine the 
work involved on the part of each 
bee in gathering this great amount of 
honey. Though the watery fluid is 
carried from the flowers to the tree, 
the fluid must be evaporated until the 
sweet, tacky residue remains which 
we know of as honey. This evapora- 
tion is a task assigned to various 
workers who stand at the entrance to 
the tree or hive, vibrating their 
wings to cause the air to circulate 
within. This also air conditions the 
hive. 

Surely there is adventure and a 
real test in woodlore in locating bee 
trees. Whether the tree is cut to ob- 
tain the colony and honey, or smoke 
poured into the cavity to dope the 
bees while a little honey is extracted 
by the hunter, each is a satisfying out- 
door activity. If all the honey is 
taken from the tree, the colony of 
bees should be taken to a hive and 
fed with some honey or sugar water 
until they can store up a sizable 
quantity of honey for the winter 
months. If only a portion of the 
honey is extracted from the tree, the 
colony can get along quite well. 

Bee hunting is a sport forgotten by 
many hunters, but one that is most 
pleasing during the summer months. 
It is an outdoor activity that is com- 
parable to searching for the pot of 
gold at the end of the rainbow. 
Surely this yellow, golden colored nec- 
tar found in bee trees is a rich reward 
for those who become interested in 
bee hunting. 
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i 2 Greatest—Cver! 


By Bill McCarty 


oS Valley Skylight, owned 
by Mr. and Mrs. Robert P. Hab- 
good, Jr., of Bradford, won the 1955 
Open Pennsylvania Grouse Dog 
Championship early this spring. He 
did it over the famous Lamonaville 
courses near Marienville. And in 
winning the forty-third renewal of 
this time-honored title stake, the bril- 
liant young setter, just four years old 
two days before he was crowned, sent 
grizzled veterans of the sport into a 
plunge down memory lane. They had 
their thinking caps pulled down 
tighter than a jet pilot’s helmet as 
they compared his race and _ bird 
handling ability with the work of 
former champions. Many wondered 
aloud if the new champion’s perform- 
ance had not been “the greatest— 
ever!” 


It was that near flawless. It was all 
but perfect. The Orchard Valley win- 
ner drew plaudits from bird dog men 
from coast to coast. He won ever- 
lasting fame for his proud owners 
when his name was inscribed on that 
huge hunk of silver, symbolic of the 
title which he won and won so hard. 

A brief run-down on the facts and 
figures of this stake is proof positive 
of Skylight’s greatness. But that he 
won it so outstandingly is quite an- 
other story, one that focuses the 
bright spot of appreciation on him 
from those who are familiar with the 
past. 

Starting in 1913, the Pennsylvania 
Field Trial Club, which sponsors this 
annual event, applied to the Ameri- 
can Field, the bird dog man’s bible, 
for recognition of this stake as a full- 
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fledged championship event. Recog- 
nition was granted. A setter bitch 
called Fanny Russell was named the 
first champion. And ever since, be- 
cause of its strict adherence to a high 
standard of performance, the Club's 
champions have gained the respect 
and admiration of the entire bird dog 
world. The title has been handed out 
sparingly and guardedly. Instructions 
to the judges are the acme of simplic- 
ity, yet very rigid. To start with, 
only those men who can recognize a 
champion when they see one are in- 
vited to judge this stake. They are 
told that the Cahoon-Reis standard 
of championship performance should 
be their guide in selecting a worthy 
title winner. If no dog in the field 
impresses the judges as such, then no 
dog is named a champion. It’s as 
simple as that. 


Unpopular as the negative deci- 
sions might sound, the patrons of the 
event are accustomed to hearing the 
Secretary entone at the completion of 
the stake, “The decision of the 
judges: No Champion Declared.” In 
43 years of competition, the title has 
been awarded only 25 times. Percent- 
age-wise, it figures that a dog has met 
the rigid test devised by the Pennsy]l- 
vania Field Trial Club only 58% of 
the time. In other words, when the 
best grouse dogs in the country gather 
annually each spring to compete for 
this coveted award, the owners enter 
their dogs and the handlers go 
whistling away fully aware that it’s 
just a shade better than a 50-50 
chance that any contestant holds. 
Suddenly, beating the field as in the 
ordinary all-age stake, becomes sec- 
ondary. Winning the championship 
takes on proportions of the insur- 
mountable. And for all those who 
might feel that this crown is guarded 
too stringently, the strong outnumber 
the weak. Never has there been the 
slightest doubt about Pennsylvania 
Champions. Little wonder, then, that 
the crowd was electrified as they heard 
the name of Orchard Valley Skylight 





offered as the 1955 champion. In this 
case, however, the decision was fully 
expected. 


Skylight was brought to the start. 
ing line on Course No. 8 at Lamona- 
ville. It was late afternoon. Aware of 
this youngster’s prowess in the grouse 
coverts, a huge gallery was on hand, 
Since all gallery-ites at grouse trials 
go on shank’s mare, there is probably 
no sport where the gallery works 
harder and sees less. But many had 
saved themselves for this one. 

Like all other contestants, Skylight 
and his bracemate were scheduled to 
go two hours. To the average hunter 
who is accustomed to seeing his 
grouse dog go all day on the dawn to 
dusk patrol, two hours might not 
seem like the stamina test that it actu- 
ally is. But then, 500 miles is not 
much driving in a modern automo- 
bile unless, of course, the driver in- 
tends to keep pace with the pack at 
Indianapolis on Memorial Day. By 
the same token, the two hours that 
faced Skylight were just as grueling. 
His training had paced him to give 
his all for these two big hours. The 
hunter may rest assured that Skylight 
and his kind are perfectly capable of 
adjusting themselves to the all-day 
gun dog pace—seven days a week. 

Here Skylight threw it in his In- 
dianapolis overdrive. He went to 
work on the toughest pair of courses 
at Lamonaville—stone-studded gulleys 
that tend to break the stride and rip 
the foot pads right off anything but 
a properly conditioned grouse dog. He 
went up the hollow with his proud 
little head stuck high in the air and 
his tail cracking rhythmically with 
every stride. If there was a birdy ob- 
jective in his travels that Skylight 
missed, we missed seeing it, too. Fifty 
minutes out and Skylight’s brace- 
mate, Skybelle’s Brownie, a New York 
entry and a good grouse dog, tried 
to match stride with the Orchard 
Valley speedster but was killed off 
and lost heart in the attempt. 








Photo Courtesy Don Woods 


GROUSE TRIAL ACTION gets off to a fast start. Grouse dogs competing at Lamonaville 
courses near Marienville face a test comparable to that at Grand Junction’s National 


Quail Championships. 


It was nearing the hour and a half 
interval. Skylight was maintaining the 
blistering pace adopted from the 
start. He was handling with the ease 
of a good gun dog—no whistling, no 
shouting. Not once had he come in 
from behind. But he hadn’t found 
what he was searching for. Birds were 
very scarce on these grounds last 
spring. Then he hit. 

Coming across on a quarter wind, 
Skylight wheeled and went straight 
into it. Bold as a juvenile delinquent 
running past an old lady to snatch 
her purse, Skylight rushed right up 
to that grouse and threw himself into 
an intense, stylish point that com- 
pletely paralyzed the bird. In the last 
split second of approach, as Skylight’s 
keen nose detected the exact location, 
his head veered with abrupt sudden- 
ness and his right ear flopped over on 
the dome where it remained while 
his handler walked in front, kicked 
Mr. Grouse in the air and fired the 
blank shot that further proved the 
champion’s manners on game. 





Within minutes Skylight was again 
on point. This time the master show- 
man picked a slight mound of earth 
on which he planted his front feet 
firmly, adding all the more to his 
stature and his style. His bird was 
accurately located, dead ahead. He 
stood high, proud and immobile as 
the grouse winged away. As the shot 
echoed sharply against the opposite 
ridge, the gallery smiled approvingly. 
They knew this was it. He had run 
like a champion should run. He had 
handled his game in like fashion. And 
fired with success at this stage of the 
game, Skylight made the few minutes 
remaining on the clock tick fast. He 
finished the two-hour grind, on the 
jump, hunting with the same desire 
that had paid off earlier. 

In repose the new champion is 
decidely white, splattered with a few 
ticks, and trimmed with the usual 
black ears. He’s neither big, nor 
little, but built like a “Pennsylvania 
grouse dog’’—a deep chest, a strong 
angular back line goes in the make- 
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up of a short coupled body which 
permits him to move at great speed, 
shifting stride to gain footing on the 
rocks and uneven terrain, but never 
breaking stride, never abusing him- 
self or causing birds to flush wild 
with brush busting tactics. It was in 
the bird handling department that 
Skylight completely swamped this 
year’s field. It was late when Skylight 
hit his birds. It was almost six o- 
clock. .In all probability, they were 
feeding birds, and the way he pinned 
them down was a remarkable ie 
stration of the grouse trial man’s 
argument that it is the fast bold per- 
former, rather than the slow, cautious 
type, that can actually pin grouse to 
the ground and pin them tight. A 
dog less sure of himself, under the 
same circumstances, might well have 
wound up with two blundering stops 
to flush and the hunter apologizing 
for his dog because the birds “got up 
wild.” By contrast, Skylight nailed 
his birds down tight. Any gunner 
might have walked in front of him, 
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as his handler did, and dumped him. 
self a pair of grouse by substituting a 
load of number 9’s for the blanks 
that were fired in field trial competi- 
tion. Any thought that field trial 
champions are not good gun dogs, 
Skylight dispelled on the spot. They 
are the best! 

No “Cinderella,” Orchard Valley 
Skylight comes by his talents natur- 
ally. He was destined for his reward 
the day he was whelped. By Double 
Champion Sam L’s Hadaway, out of 
the home-bred producing matron, 
Orchard Valley Dicksee, Skylight just 
happens to be the second grouse 
champion in history whose sire and 
whose grandsire, in direct line, were 
grouse champions. As is generally 
known, Hadaway is by the setter that 
set a world’s record when he was 
named a champion six different 
times, Sam L’s Skyhigh. As the prefix 
suggests, Hadaway and Skyhigh are 
owned by the man who holds a pat- 
ent on great grouse dogs, Sam R. 


GROUSE DOGS AND GALLERY await starting signal at Pennsylvania course in spring 


meet several years ago. 


Hal H. Harrison Photo 
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Light of Punxsutawney. Dicksee, Sky- 
light’s dam, is by Mobee Dick, a line 
that goes back to the great Glendale 
grouse dogs. Since Skyhigh is by 
Equity and since Dicksee boasts the 
same blood, Skylight would suggest 
that class promotes class, regardless 
of the game bird. Equity earned his 
laurels on the quail circuit. He was 
developed by Virgil P. Hawses down 
in Virginia. 

No mention of a champion could 
possibly be complete without a word 
about his trainer, the man _ respon- 
sible for the development of his great 
talents. It’s a known fact that no man 
can get out of a dog what isn’t there, 
but the wrong trainer can soon ruin 
a good one. In the case of Skylight, 
Rich Tuttle, the well-known profes- 
sional who does all his training in the 
Elk County wilds within a few miles 
of Johnsonburg along the upper 
reaches of the Clarion River, gets full 
credit for an outstanding job. Tuttle 
has had Skylight since he was a 
puppy. One mistake and the bird dog 
public might never have realized the 
true greatness of the Orchard Valley 
setter. Obviously, Tuttle made no 
mistakes. Skylight is a jewel that 
Rich Tuttle has polished to perfec- 
tion. But Rich doesn’t talk much 
about Skylight; he talks about his 
owners. ‘““The Habgoods are the finest 
people any trainer ever worked for. 
They know, they understand and 
they're so patient.” 

Judges for the championship were 
George M. Crangle of Waynesboro, 
Georgia—a__ veteran __ professional 
trainer who has retired after a long 
and successful career on the quail, 
chicken and ringneck circuit—and 
Herman Specht, a Pittsburgher and 
one of the most respected grouse trial 
judges in the Keystone state. Mr. 
Crangle was outspoken in his praise 
of the Pennsylvania contest. A fre- 


a 


quent competitor at Grand Junction, 
Tennessee where the National Quail 
Pannen gene A is staged, George 
Crangle volunteered that “two hours 
over these rocks and rough country 
is equal to the three hour test down 
there.” 

The big question left on Skylight’s 
score card: will he succeed where all 
others have failed? Many of these 
champions have come back, many 
have tried to win the title again, but 
not one has ever won it twice. Where 
Fegan’s Mohawk Pal, the setter, and 
two great pointers, Luminary and 
Ariel, have each won the National 
Quail Championship three different 
times, the combination of ability with 
the factor known as luck have escaped 
the grouse dog in his attempts to win 
the Pennsylvania title more than once 
in one lifetime. Even the illustrious 
Skyhigh, now retired with his half- 
dozen titles, can boast the Keystone 
crown but once although he came 
close a second and more times. 

When asked if Skylight might be 
retired on the strength of this im- 
portant win, the Habgoods looked 
at each other in wild surprise. The 
Squire of Orchard Valley had this to 
say: “Reitre him at four. I should 
say not. We have been breeding 
setters and campaigning them for 18 
long years. Now that we finally have 
a champion, we'll go right on run- 
ning him and hope that Ben (that’s 
Skylight) can do it again and again.” 

Skylight has the jump on former 
candidates—his age. As a rule, dogs 
that have won the Pennsylvania title 
have been six or seven before they 
gained the savvy, the know-how. After 
that, they’re slowing up. Barring acci- 
dents, sickness or what have you, Sky- 
light will get four more shots at it. 
And he'll be out to prove it ain't 
hoo-dooed! 
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INCE its creation by an Act of Legisla- 

ture in 1895 and through the following 
sixty years of operations, the Games Com- 
mission has dedicated its efforts to the 
responsibilities imposed by law to protect, 
propagate, manage, and preserve the game 
and various other species of wild birds and 
animals of the State, and to enforce the 
laws of the Commonwealth relating thereto. 
This includes the proper management of 
the State Game Lands, State Game Refuges, 
State Game Farms, Cooperative Farm-Game 
Projects, Propagation and other areas. 

The Commission plans its wildlife resto- 
ration and management programs so that 
the expenditure of the funds placed at its 
disposal will benefit the greatest number of 
people on a statewide level—not only for 
today, but in the years that lie ahead. 

It is with justifiable pride that the Game 
Commission keeps the public informed of 
its accomplishments, which includes the 
annual report of expenditures from the 
money paid into the Game Fund through 
the sale of Hunting Licenses and other 
minor sources. Therefore, in fulfillment of 
that long-standing policy, we desire to 
render a complete report on the disburse- 
ments of the money from the Game Fund 
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By N. E. Slaybaugh 


A Report on the Finances of the Game Fund during the 
Fiscal Year June 1, 1954 to May 31, 1955 


for the fiscal year June 1, 1954 to May 31, 
1955, amounting to a total of $3,826,158.06. 
While Game Fund Dollars stabilize the 
conservation program, many contributions 
which cannot be evaluated in dollars and 
cents add greatly to the overall program, 
such as: 

1. The services rendered by the eight (8) 
men appointed by the Governor who 
serve as Members of the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission without any com- 
pensation. They may only be reim- 
bursed for actual expenses incurred in 
line of official duty. 

2. The Game Protectors, other Commis- 
sion Employes and Representatives who 
have again given of their time beyond 
the call of duty. 

3. The farmers and landowners who serve 
as hosts to approximately a million 
hunters annually. 

4. The excellent cooperation and team- 
work of organized and_ individual 
sportsmen who are tireless in their 
efforts to promote better conservation 
practices; grateful recognition to those 
who, individually or collectively, have 
aided or contributed in this current 
program and were not mentioned 
specifically in the foregoing paragraphs. 
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When reduced to simple terms, our fi- 
nancial picture is not complicated. For 
the year beginning June 1, 1954 and ending 
May 31, 1955, we relate the following story: 

During the year we received monies from 
various sources which were deposited in the 
Game Fund, as follows: 


ters’ Licenses (including 
a esident, Nonresident, Antler- 
less Deer and Archery) ...... $3,254,387.11 
Game Law Fines ..............-. 120,190.00 
Special Game Permits (Fur 
Dealers, Taxidermists, Game 
Propagators, etc.) ............. 18,555.00 
Interest on Game Fund Deposits 
and Becurities ......cscccceess 18,133.75 
Sale of Forest Products from 
ee EEE Ce 68,868.26 
Sale of Animal Skins ........... 6,208.55 
Sale of Unserviceable Property 
and Equipment ............... 567.70 
Rental from Commission-owned 
ee UES ST ro 22,651.09 
Ground Rental and Royalties 
from Gas and Oil Leases ..... 572,744.48 
Sale of Publications (principally 
GAME NEWS subscriptions) . 40,925.28 
Federal Aid for Wildlife Purposes 
(15% of Cost of Approved 
ON Pr rn ry ee 543,818.65 
Right-of-Way Leases and Dam- 
ages, Royalties on Coal, etc. .. 52,191.74 
Total Receipts from all sources 
deposited in the Game Fund 
PG UD. DORE cocvcovccee sons 4,719,241.61 


With the amount on hand at the begin- 
ning of the year ($2,086,635.92) and what 
was deposited during the year ($4,719,241.61) 
there was accumulated from all sources 
$6,805,877.53. 

During the year $3,826,158.06 of the total 
sum accumulated was spent for the follow- 


ing purposes: 
Executive Office, Accounting and 

Office Expenses ............... $ 219,542.46 
Research for Wildlife Improve- 

DETOURS ECVEV Se 5 esac ceecs ces 8s 72,151.54 
Conservation Education ......... 249,922.02 
Training School (General Main- 

tenance and In-Service Train- 

i SSA ery rr eee 8,519.11 
Land Utilization Operations .. 1,331,939.03 
Propagation, Purchase and Dis- 

tribution of Game ............ 946,718.12 
Wildlife Protection including 

Law Enforcement ............. 864,731.65 
Payment of Bounty Claims and 

Administrative Expenses Re- 

I ee 132,634.13 

EE is5 00560996 Rt0nedeube $3,826,158.06 


MAY 31 CASH BALANCE 

This year, as during the preceding years, 
all bills were paid by the Treasury Depart 
ment as of May 31, 1955, thereby auto 
matically bringing the accounts of the Com- 
mission and Treasury Department into com- 
plete agreement. Since there was accumu- 
lated $6,805,877.53 and there was spent 
$3,826,158.06 we came to the end of the 
fiscal year with a cash balance of $2,979,- 
719.47. We are certain that this system is 
serving its purpose, namely, eliminating any 
confusion about the true cash balance in the 


Game Fund at the end of any fiscal year— 
May 31. 

Sportsmen, especially new subscribers to 
the Game News are often confused about 
the need of a large cash balance at the end 
of each fiscal year. They say “Why do you 
need a large cash balance as of May 31 
each year? Why don’t you spend it?” The 
explanation is simple—during the months of 
June, July, August and September of each 
year, the work must go on and be paid 
for as usual, but that is a very lean period 
for receipts. The bills to be paid during 
those four months are about $1,000,000 more 
than the money received for the same period, 
so instead of spending all the money ac- 
cumulated each fiscal year, a sufficient sum 
must always be saved to pay the bills from 
June 1 to September 30. By October 1 each 
year the new license money starts to come 
in and from that time there is sufficient 
money received currently to finance the pro- 
gram undertaken to the end of the fiscal 
year. A minimum of $1,250,000 working 
capital is a desirable objective to stabilize 
the operations of the Commission during 
the months that expenditures greatly exceed 
income. 

The present working capital of $1,359,- 
863.07 does little more than provide for 
the usual expenditures during this period, 
leaving a very small amount for emer- 
gencies that could arise. What do you sup- 
pose would happen if the opening of the 
hunting season were delayed by Proclama- 
tion of the Governor due to extremely dry 
forest and field conditions which could re- 
sult from a prolonged drought? It could 
easily delay the receipt of monies and 
develop a very serious financial situation 
since the Commission has no means by 
which it can borrow any money for any 
purpose at any time. These facts should 
make any person realize that the Commis- 
sion must be both businesslike and careful 
in its financing. 

The difference between the working capi- 
tal of $1,359,863.07 and the amount available 
in the Game Fund May 31, 1955 ($2,979,- 
719.47) is reflected in the accumulated money 
to May 31, 1955 from Ground Rentals arid 
Royalties from Gas Leases in the amount of 
$681,581.83, which has been earmarked for 
capital investments (buildings and land) 
beginning June 1, 1955, the allocation of 
$847,570.00 for budgetary purposes during 
the 1955-1956 Fiscal Year and an unex- 
pended balance of $90,704.57 in the 1953- 
1955 Biennium Allocation to the Department 
of Revenue. 


AUDIT OF GAME FUND 
Questions concerning any published -re- 
ort, such as “Are the figures correct?” or 

“Are the accounts in order?” are timely 
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and certainly apply to the Game Fund. 
By an Act of General Assembly, the 
Auditor General is required to audit State 
Departments, Boards and Commissions. At 
the time this article went to press no formal 
audit for the period has been made. How- 
ever, every bill is audited by the Auditor 
General before payment is made. The ap- 
plication of sound management and _ busi- 


ness practices employed by the Commis- 
sion is further attested to in the audit 
reports for ten previous years, seven of 


which contained no criticism or suggestions 
for improvement, and three which contained 
several suggestions of a minor nature. The 
same high standards were maintained dur- 
ing the year reported herein, and it is rea- 
sonable to assume that the audit, when 
made and a report filed, will show that 
the affairs of the Commission were handled 
in an equally efficient manner. 


NOW FOR THE DETAILS 

Our Annual Report must satisfy not only 
the persons who want a quick picture but 
also those who desire details. It is believed 
the foregoing material will. meet the re- 
quirements of the first group. However, 
for the benefit and information of the 
latter group, certain statements and charts 
are made available with this article. By 
looking at the chart and referring to Table 
No. 1, you will find in greater detail the 
functions for which the monies were used 
and the number of cents of each dollar 
expended that was used for each purpose. 


of the fiscal year, the receipts from the 
various sources during the year and the total 
funds available during the year. It also 
shows the various classifications of expendi. 
tures that comprise the total cost of each 
organizational unit as well as the total 
spent by all units for each classification, 


STATE-WIDE FIELD OPERATIONS 


Over one-half of the Game Fund ex. 
penditures is spent for land utilization and 
wildlife protection operations, including law 
enforcement—all field activities. Believing 
there is a general interest in the field 
operations and the amount spent for each 
activity, we are giving below supporting 
details: 


EARMARKED FUND 


Under the provisions of the Game Law, 
as amended by the 1949 General Assembly, 
not less than $1.25 from each Resident 
Hunter’s License fee shall be used for im. 
proving and maintaining natural wildlife 
habitat on land that is available for public 
hunting; the purchase, maintenance, opera- 
tion, rental and storage of equipment used 
in this work; the purchase, distribution, 
planting, cultivating and harvesting of game 
foods; the purchase, trapping and distribu- 
tion of all species of game, as well as pro- 
viding protection to the property of Farm- 
Game Cooperators. 

This program has been in operation for 
six (6) years. The table below shows the 








By referring to Table No. 2, you will expenditures in relationship to the mini- 
find the cash balances in the Treasury mum amount required by law for the fiscal 
Department at the beginning and ending years ending May 31, 1950, May 31, 1951, 

WILDLIFE PROTECTION 

Game Law Enforcement on a State-wide Basis ...........cccceeceeeevececce $ 649,257.29 

Proportionate Share of Field Division Office Administration ............... 4,987.66 

Maintenance of Prisoners Incarcerated for violation of Game Laws ........ 1,551.00 

General Administrative expenses chargeable to Wildlife Protection ......... 43,391.01 

Activities in connection with the control of predators ............eeseeeee 54,014.82 

ee SS "EPUIETEEE  n . so wih b'0's 0 0 odin bes OWwe ccc c ees seenevesec vies 24,088.79 

Payment to Retirement System for Employes ..........ccceeccescececsesees 37,441.08 

Total Cost During the Fiscal Year for this Purpose W@s ...........sssseee. $ 864,731.65 

LAND UTILIZATION 

Food and Cover Projects on State-owned Lands ...........c.ceeseccsceseees $ 501,916.55 

Food and Cover Projects on other than State-owned Lands ............... 65,557.71 

Maintenance and Development of State Game Lands, Primary and Auxili- 

ary Refuges, Dog Training and Archery Preserves ............ceeeseeees 185,905.27 

Purchase of Land including Title and Survey Costs ............ccseeeeees 19,692.54 

Establishing, Maintaining, Development and Operating Farm-Game Projects 188,617.32 

Proportionate Share of Field Division Office Administration ............... 81,638.55 

Conservation Development Work in Cooperation with Federal Government 26,977.12 

Purchase of Equipment (trucks, tractors, graders, etc.) ..........ccceeeees 50,163.71 

ee Ce Cok kek oh ns win Sb bare. tdps $Ua¥ Sb cceseeoobecece 83,037.28 

General Administrative Expenses Chargeable to Land Utilization .......... 67,776.46 

Maintenance of State Game Propagation Areas ............cccccececencececs 5,072.68 

Payment to Retirement System for Employes ................cceeescececes 24,267.01 

Building Construction on State Game Lands ..............c.cceecsccsecees 21,156.41 

Establishing and Maintaining Rabbit Farms (exclusive of Food and Cover 

EE FORTE L Eas FEE SER GUE SEUS Fock cared cccsh eh cee Bese thes chm beens 000 ee 10,160.42 

Total Cost during the Fiscal Year for thig Purpose was ...............seee. $1,331,939.03 
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an TABLE NO. 1 SUMMARIZED FUNCTIONAL EXPENDITURES 
‘ndi The expenditures of the Commission during the fiscal year ended May 31, 1955 have 
er been subdivided into major activity groupings as follows: 
each Part of 
total Dollar 
’ Utilization of Land for Wildlife. Management of State Game Lands, 
: Cooperative Farm-Game Projects and other leased areas totaling 
2,069,102.47 acres. Also payments in lieu of taxes ................ $1,331,939.03 3434 
S Propagation of Game. Operation of game farms, purchase of game, 
wild game transfer, distribution of game ..............5.-+eeee 946,718.12 2434 
ex- Protection of Wildlife. Salaries and expenses for enforcement of 
and | game laws; assistance in enforcement of fish, dog and forest 
| laws and numerous other fleld activities .............cseeeeeuee 864,731.65 2212 
law Conservation Education. Game News, publications, exhibits, motion 
vin pictures, radio broadcasts, attending Sportsmen’s meetings, etc. 249,922.02 612 
field Bounty Payments. Bounties on noxious animals including adminis- 
trative! GROTIBGD TOIBTINE CHETOCO 2... cc cicccccvccscevescensesecs 132,634.13 312 
each | Wildlife Research. Wildlife studies to determine practical methods 
rting for developing management Programs ........... ccc ccc eeeceeenee 72,151.54 2 
Instruction and Training. Maintenance of buildings and grcunds 
and In-Service Training (Training School temporarily inacti- 
ee ee Oe Prey rs ot ae ee errr Fe: 8,519.11 %4 
Executive Office. Accounting and Office Service (219,542.46 sub- 
divided below): 
Law, Accounting and Office Service. Audit of accounts and book- 
nbly keeping, personnel matters; supervision over purchases, equip- 
‘d . RR EE Se A, BO AR eee 85,466.11 214 
ident | Hunting Licenses. Including tags, applications, reports ............ 74,973.75 2 
' Im- Executive Office. Administration, Salaries and expenses of Executive 
dlife Office and expenses of Commissioners .............0sceeeeeceece 30,751.71 34 
ublic Mailing, Mimeographing, etc., including postage ................... 28,350.89 3%4 
pera- | Ie a ee ee ea A ee a ee eee ee $3,826,158.06 100 
used 
ition, 
game May 31, 1952, May 31, 1953, May 31, 1954 cluding land, buildings and 
ribe- and May 31, 1955: equipment) ........cseseeeeees 507 ,605.17+ 
Mini Conservation School (including 
pro- peony buildings and equipment) ....__32,336.40+ 
arm. Year Ending Expenditures Required GUIDMent,_(inchuding, aie, 
May 31, 1950 $1,211,687.72 — $1,012,573.75 ete.) . F = "  907.746.17+ 
1 May a1 1951 bee 1/266'856.18 1,002.435.00 Gee Fou 0s 0h eh eae oe 746. 
: May 31, 1952 .... 1,095,938. 012,931. Ee Te eee” $5,350,086.52 
the May 31, 1953 .. 1,163,287 09 1,037,683.75 + Consideration paid for lands including title 
mini- May 31, 1954 .... 1,247,584.35 1,073,921.25 and survey costs. 
fiscal May 31, 1955 .... 1,215,545.03 1,084,118.75 + Estimated value as of May 31, 1954. 
1951, aS ? ees $7,200,898.63 $6,223,663.75 Note—The Buildings on Game Lands include 


" 


&l SSSHsss 





During the six year period, the Commission 
spent $977,234.88 in excess of tne minimum 
amount required by law for these operations. 


CAPITAL INVESTMENTS 


The entire Game Fund is not available 
for normal operating expenses, such as sal- 
aries, traveling expenses, wages, feed for 
game, payment of bounties, etc., but a cer- 
tain amount must be spent for the essential 
working tools of the Commission, also main- 
tenance expense incidental thereto. To pro- 
duce a shootable supply of game and pro- 
vide natural habitat with adequate food 
and cover requires land, game farms, build- 
ings, pick-up trucks, heavy motorized equip- 
ment, etc. Money spent for such items is 
commonly referred to as “Capital” expenses. 
Just as it is impossible for large industrial 
plants to operate successfully without mak- 
ing “Capital” expenditures so it is with the 
Game Commission. The table below gives 
the actual consideration paid for land, to- 
gether with the estimated value of other 
items as of May 31, 1955: 


State Game Lands (1920-1955) .. $4,339,008.78* 
Buildings on State Game Lands 263,390 .00+ 
Game Propagating Farms (in- 


occupied and other buildings, whereas the 
total of $128,250 as of May 31, 1954 included 
only those occupied. 


HUNTING LICENSES ISSUED 
Non- Total 


Year Resident Resident Licenses 
SR 305,028 No Record 305,028 
WE 60-c0 ces 311,290 478 311,768 
rR 497,216 2,328 499,544 
ra 437,727 1,190 438,917 
ED © dies v aiae's 524,337 4,966 529,303 
Bear ee 654,146 7,584 661,730 
ae ee 570,901 11,833 582,734 
| ee eee 593,917* 13,983 7, 

EN chide ov <s 696,394* 17,227 713,621 
2s 832,846* 23,174 856,020 
mE: dh eee 822,423* 28,012 850,435 
LM oo sets 854,840* 28,085 882,925 
re 815,915* 24,032 839,947 
ER  dipSly in ds 808,171* 26,001 834,172 
aa 826,044* 1,278 857,322 
a ae 830,779** 32,042 862,821 
- See 859,783** 30,664 890,447 
ee 867,998** 30,809 898,807 


+ Preliminary report, subject to minor 
changes. 

* Includes free licenses issued to Members 
of the Armed Forces and Disabled Veterans. 

** Includes free licenses issued to Disabled 
Veterans. 

EDITOR’S NOTE— 

*** Mr. Slaybaugh served as Comptroller 
from June 16, 1929 to June 20, 1955, when he 
was assigned to the position of Personnel 
Director for the Game Commission. 
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Union County 
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moved without damaging the magazine 
by loosening the two center staples. 











Land Area 
Union County contains 203,200 
acres of which 108,427 acres (53.4%) 
are forested. Publically owned land 
totals 56,114 acres, including 565 
acres of State Game Lands. 


Transportation 
Railroad transportation is fur- 
nished by the Pennsylvania and 
Reading lines. Pennsylvania Route 
45 crosses the county, which has 192 
miles of improved State highways. 


District Game Protector 


District Game Protector John S. 
Shuler, P. O. Box 542 (721 Market 
Street), Lewisburg (Phone: 1-5451) is 
assigned to Union County by the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission. 


Fish Warden 


Fish Warden Kenneth G. Corey, 
Hummels Wharf, is assigned to this 
county as well as Snyder County by 
the Pennsylvania Fish Commission. 


Agriculture 


Although small in size, Union 
County has some of the best farm- 
ing land found in the State, especial- 
ly the Buffalo Valley. Excellent crops 
of corn, wheat and oats are grown 
here and the county is noted for its 
dairying. 

Industry 


Principal classes of manufacturing 
industry are food and kindred prod- 
ucts, lumber and its remanufacture, 


textiles and textile products. New 
Berlin, the first county seat, is a 
cheese center. Lewisburg, the present 
county seat, has grist mills, furniture 
and textile plants. Mifflinburg’s out- 
standing industries are the textile 
mills and the manufacture of auto 
and truck bodies. 


History 
When Union county was separated 
in 1813 from old Northumberland 
county, its territory included Snyder 
county. The county’s name was se- 
lected when the federation of the 
States into a strong union was a 
new and = significant experience. 
Lewisburg, the county seat since 
Snyder county was established in 
1855, is located at the confluence of 
Buffalo Creek and the Susquehanna 
River. A few miles north of Lewis- 
burg, in the days before this region 
was settled by the white man, was 
situated Old Muncy Town, Chief 
Shikelamy’s village. This famous 
Indian chief belonged to the Oneida 

tribe of the Iroquois. 


The purchase of Indian lands at 
Fort Stanwix in 1768 included this 
territory. In 1769 this “new  pur- 
chase” was opened for settlement by 
the proprietaries who were very care- 
ful never to open lands for settle- 
ment until they had made a _ pur- 
chase or treaty with the Indians. 


General Bouquet’s officers had re- 
quested a grant of frontier lands on 
the West Branch and received 24,000 
acres of land in this area. Each grant 
was for 300 acres and was to be occu- 
pied by a family within two years. 
Officers with military experience, 
therefore, settled in this territory. 
Later, through their influence, this 
area contributed significant services 
in the Revolution and in the Indian 
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warfare on the frontiers. The Officers’ 
Survey was made by John and Samuel 
Maclay, both of whom later became 
United States senators from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

During the Revolutionary War one 
of the eight companies comprising 
Thompson's Rifle Battalion was 
organized in Buffalo Valley in 1775 
under the command of Captain John 
Lowdon: The company was described 
as made up of hardy men, many of 
them more than six feet tall. They 
were noted for their rifle marksman- 
ship. 

Union County has been the home 
of many prominent persons. Eli Slifer, 
who started as a hatter’s apprentice 
in Lewisburg, served in the Legisla- 
ture, several terms as State Treasurer, 
and finally became Secretary of the 
Commonwealth under Governor Cur- 
tin. He was the Governor’s chief as- 
sistant in organizing the defenses of 
the State during the Civil War. The 
Wolfe family has long béen promin- 
ent in Lewisburg. Charles $. Wolfe, 
born in 1846, was a leader in the in- 
vestigation of charges of bribery in 
connection with the passage of the 
Boom Bill in 1875. Henry C. Wolfe 
served as a brigadier general in World 
War II. Tasker H. Bliss, also of Lew- 
isburg, was army chief of staff in 
World War I and later served as 
military advisor at the Versailles peace 
conference. 


Lewisburg is the site of Bucknell 
University, a coeducational institu- 
tion of higher learning founded in 
1846 by the Baptists. The North- 
eastern Federal Penitentiary was 
erected in 1930 on a thousand acre 
tract of land north of Lewisburg. 


Recreation—State Parks 
The western part of Union county 
is a part of the great Bald Eagle State 
Forest, so named for a Muncee In- 
dian chief. Two parks lie in this great 
forest tract—the Joyce Kilmer State 
Forest Monument and the McCon- 


nells Narrows State Forest Monu- 
ment. Halfway State Park, located on 
State Highway No. 95 midway be- 
tween Mifflinburg and Centre Hall, 
offers facilities for swimming, fishing, 
camping, picnicking and scenic views, 


Recreation—Fishing 

Fishing waters (name of stream or 
lake, fish stocked by the Pennsylvania 
Fish Commission, location and length 
or area of stocked waters) include: 

TROUT: Bear Run, Laurelton, 
Rt. 888, 3 mi.; Buffalo Creek, Mifflin- 
burg, Rt. 45, 9 mi.; Little Buffalo 
Creek, West Milton, Rt. 404, 4 mi.; 
North Branch, Buffalo Creek, Mifflin- 
burg, Rt. 45, 7 mi.; Cherry Run, 
Laurelton, Rt. 888, 3 mi.; Halfway 
Dam, Livonia, Rt. 95, 7 acres; Half- 
way Run, Mifflinburg, Rt. 45, 4 mi.; 
Laurel Run, Laurelton, Rt. 888, 6 
mi.; Penns Creek, Laurelton, Rt. 888, 
8 mi.; Rapid Run, Cowan, Rt. 95, 11 
mi.; Spring Creek, Elimsport, Rt. 44, 
3 mi.; Spruce Run, Mifflinburg, Rt. 
45, 7 mi.; Weiker Run, Laurelton, 
Rt. 888, 6 mi.; White Deer Creek, 
White Deer, Rt. 975, 17 mi. 

BLACK BASS: Buffalo Creek, Mif- 
flinburg, Rt. 45, 10 mi.; Laurel Park 
Dam, Laurelton, Rt. 888, 10 acres; 
Millmont Dam, Millmont, Rt. 888, 
24 acres; New Berlin Dam, New Ber- 
lin, Rt. 104, 8 acres; Penns Creek, 
New Berlin, Rt. 104, 20 mi.; White 
Deer Hole Creek, Allenwood, Rt. 404, 
6 mi. 


Recreation—Hunting 

Union County affords good hunt- 
ing for forest game species including 
deer, grouse, wild turkeys and _ bear. 
Two tracts of State Game Lands are 
found here—Number 201, covering 
269 acres near Mifflinburg, and Num- 
ber 193 covering 296 acres near Win- 
field. One large Cooperative Farm 
Game Project, open to public hunt- 
ing, is located in the county—Num- 
ber 132 covering 17,556 acres near 
Mifflinburg. 
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Young, Willing And Able 


BEAVER COUNTY—When I was 
hard pressed to get some multi-flora 
rose planted and not able to hire any 
local labor, I called on Larry Blaney, 
advisor of the Aliquippa High School 
Conservation Club. He was able to 
furnish me with seven boys. They did 
a wonderful job of planting in a sec- 
tion laid out for them—planted over 
4,000 in about four hours.—District 
Game Protector J. B. McGregor, 
Beaver. 


Night Owl For Television 


COLUMBIA COUNTY -—A great 
horned owl that Homer Keck got out 
of a nest as a fledgling on March 27, 
and raised by hand feeding has de- 
veloped into quite a pet. The bird is 
allowed to go out for exercise during 
the day and has only failed to return 
on one occasion. That one time he 
stayed out all night, but was sitting 
on the back steps in the morning 
wanting to get in the house. Mr. 
Keck says the bird is very fond of 
television and will sit on his knee by 
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the hour, especially if there is a box- 
ing match on the program.—District 
Game Protector Lewis H. Estep, Ber- 
wick. 





Points For Predators 

ARMSTRONG COUNTY — The 
Armstrong County Sportsmen League 
is conducting a vermin control con- 
test among the member clubs during 
the period of February to December 
of this year. As of the May meeting, 
the following numbers of predators 
had been accounted for: 14 horned 
owls, 81 foxes, 10 weasels, 29 unpro- 
tected hawks, 56 stray cats, 289 opos- 
sums, 60 skunks, 353 crows and 54 
water snakes. At the end of the con- 
test, a gold trophy will be presented 
by A. B. “Doc” Eadie, League Presi- 
dent, to the club having the greatest 
number of points in the contest. Also, 
each club member acquiring 100 or 
more points in the contest will be 
awarded a special shoulder patch by 
the County League. It is expected 
that the vermin kill will be several 
thousand at the end of the contest.— 
District Game Protector W. }. Brion, 
Kittanning. 


Feeding The Mouth That Bit Them 


FAYETTE COUNTY-—Some local 
people called about rabbit-garden 
trouble with a different angle this 
past May. They had put up a fence 
around part of the garden. They 
knew the rabbits are almost im- 
possible to trap this time of year, but 
wanted me to remove a nest from 
their strawberry patch. They had left 
it there, but watched the six young 
rabbits till they were starting to leave 
the nest.—District Game Protector 
John R. Hiller, Uniontown. 
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Greenhouse Grazer 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY-It ap- 
pears now that the rabbits in this 
area feel that the humans are not 
planting edible delicacies soon 
enough for them. On May 23, I had 
a call from a Mr. G. H. Wilmot, of 
Clinton, Pa., that rabbits were eating 
some plants inside a greenhouse that 
he operates. On investigating, I found 
that the rabbits had nearly cleaned 
three boxes of pepper plants and one 
expensive rose. To date, we have re- 
moved three rabbits from the “Bunny 
Restaurant.” —District Game Protector 
Fred H. Servey, Clinton. 


Hawks And Squirrels And Things 

HUNTINGDON COUNTY—One 
day last May while talking to our 
rural mail carrier, he told me of a 
couple incidents of interest to me. 
First, he told of seeing some kind of 
large hawk flying along a back road 
with a live crow firmly held in its 
talons. When he stopped to investi- 
gate the situation, the crow was some- 
how able to escape from the hawk 
and managed to fly away. Second, he 
told of seeing a red squirrel dragging 
and hauling something off the road. 
Wondering what it was the squirrel 
had, he stopped to look. And to his 


amazement saw the little fellow was 
dragging a dead red squirrel, prob- 
ably its mate, through the weeds and 
into a hollow tree. As has often been 
proved before, some animals have a 
great love for their fellow kin.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Dean M. Les- 
nett, Hesston. 


Deer Proofing For Orchards 

SCHUYLKILL COUNTY — Deer 
damage complaints pertaining to 
orchards and other farm crops are 
becoming more numerous. If the 
number of complaints and the num- 
ber of deer killed on highways are 
any indication, we must have an over 
population of deer in this district. 
Mr. Daniel Green, a Farm-Game Co- 
operator, tried the following method 
of keeping deer from browsing his 
trees. He soaked burlap bags in creo- 
sote and hung them on trees along 
the edge of the orchard, about 20 
feet apart. So far this plan has been 
successful. — District Game Protector 
Ralph L. Shank, Pine Grove. 


Black Bandit Robs Robin 

FRANKLIN COUNTY — During 
May, I observed a crow flying with a 
young robin in its beak. There were 
about ten robins flying after it and 
putting up a fight and making quite 
a lot of noise. The robins were joined 
in the fight by several smaller birds 
but the last that I could see the crow 
still had its victim.—District Game 
Protector Edward W. Campbell, Fort 
Loudon. 
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Aerial Observation is Awesome 

ELK COUNTY-A close friend of 
my family, ‘Thomas Gausman, who is 
an amateur airplane pilot and flies 
out of St. Marys Airport, was telling 
me of the way the strip cutting on 
Haney Hill stands out when viewed 
from the air. He says it has the ap- 
pearance of a very large dead fern, 
due no doubt to the chemical treat- 
ment of the trees. The road which 
practically centers the area, shows up 
as the main stem, the strips which 
cross the road at right angles form 
the ribs, these ribs narrow in length 
as the ridge narrows, giving the ap- 
pearance of a large leaf. I would like 
very much to view this area from the 
air.—District Game Protector Vern A. 
Van Order, Wilcox. 


Robin Routes Rascal 

CENTRE COUNTY-I have heard 
many reports of birds becoming vic- 
tims of snakes, but seldom is the 
snake the victim. Deputy Simcox re- 
ported to me that during mid-May 
he heard an excited robin in his back 
yard. Investigating, he saw the robin 
jumping and pecking at something in 
the yard. Closer inspection revealed a 
garter snake about 18 inches long. 
Deputy Simcox said he watched the 
battle with the idea of helping the 
robin if need be. His help wasn’t 
needed though, the robin, ignoring 
Simcox’s presence, kept jumping in 
and pecking the snake until he had 
killed it.—District Game _ Protector 
Robert H. Sphar, Philipsburg. 
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Tight Rope Expert Travels Safe 

MONTOUR COUNTY—While on 
patrol in my district during the 
month of May, I was delighted to 
note an incident that happened along 
a well traveled highway. A gray squir- 
rel came out of the woods and due to 
heavy auto traffic it stopped along the 
berm of the road. It then climbed a 
telephone pole supporting a cable 
and crossed the road above the autos 
passing underneath by carefully 
crawling over the cable. When it 
reached the other side of the road, it 
scampered down the pole and into 
another patch of woods. — District 
Game Protector Bruce P. Yeager, 
Northumberland. 


Doves Delight 

SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY-Sev- 
eral people in Susquehanna County 
have noted the increase in the mourn- 
ing dove population. This increase is 
evident in that the dove can be seen 
dusting on almost any dirt road. One 
farmer even asked what “that new 
bird was.’ For the past three years a 
pair of doves have ‘nested in each of 
the two blue spruce trees on our 
front lawn.—District Game Protector 
Donald G. Day, Susquehanna. 
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Breakfast Surprise 
CLEARFIELD COUNTY 


—_ Re. 
cently a resident of DuBois was 
awakened from his early morning 
slumber by a very loud noise which 
appeared to come from the kitchen. 
The gentleman went to investigate 
and much to his surprise there was 
a deer standing in the kitchen. The 
party, after quite a considerable 
amount of effort, got the kitchen door 
open and the deer went on its way. 
Further investigation revealed the 
deer had crashed through the front 
door. This home is located in the 
residential section of DuBois.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Claude B. Kel- 
sey, Troutville. 


Bears Break Loose 


CARBON COUNTY-—The month 
of May seemed to be the month for 
bears to go on the rampage in spite 
of the fact that many acorns still are 
to be found in good condition. No 
less than seven bear damage claims 
were investigated, during which time 
two 100 pound sows were killed and 
several beehives destroyed. One of 
the marauders was shot returning for 
another hog and another one was 
killed as he was crossing a railroad to 
continue his feast on a deer pre- 
viously thrown over the bank after 
being killed on the same railroad. 





Many bears have been seen by turn. 
pike and other workers during the 
past few weeks which leads one to be- 
lieve there may be a good season ly. 
ing ahead for big game hunters.— 
District Game Protector William E, 
Fulmer, Lehighton. 


Timberdoodle Highway Tragedy 


LUZERNE COUNTY—On my re- 
turn from the headquarters on State 
Game Lands No. 91 recently, in the 
early evening, my attention was called 
to a woodcock which had fluttered off 
the road as the car of two Food and 
Cover men, Rodeghiero and Zekoski, 
approached. We stopped to investi- 
gate and she flew into the alders 
along the road. We looked around 
and soon found the reason for her 
reluctance to leave. In the middle of 
the road we found the smashed re- 
mains of her two little birds which 
had been killed by a car. From the 
size of the heads and feet and their 
downy bodies, we believe they were 
less than two days old.—District Game 
Protector George A. Dieftenderfer, 
Wyoming. 


Ugly Duckling 

BERKS COUNTY—On May 28, I 
received a call from Farm-Game Co- 
operator Dennis Feik, relating the 
following: He had noticed a mallard 
duck, that had nested in his meadow, 
moving about followed by the newly 
hatched family trailing behind, bring- 
ing up the rear of the procession was 
a small bird, Feik thought to be a 
sparrow. Closer observation revealed 
that it was a ringneck pheasant chick. 
As the duck and her brood headed 
for a nearby stream the pheasant 
chick became lost in the tall grass. 
After spending some time searching 
for the lost chick, Feik found it and 
took it home where he placed it with 
a bantam hen who readily accepted 
it as one of her family.—District 
Game Protector Harry H. Rickert, 
Kutztown. 
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By Ted S. Pettit 


NIMALS that we call predators 
are probably misunderstood by 
more people than any other of our 
wildlife species. Many people think 
that there is no such thing as a good 
—or even a harmless predator. Many 
others think that all predators ought 
to be protected because they are all 
basically valuable. Somewhere in be- 
tween these two extremes, probably, 
lies a sound and sane attitude toward 
those animals that eat other animals. 
Predators, in general, are those 
birds and mammals that eat smaller 
animals as the main part of their diet. 
Some so-called predators eat plant 
life too, but they are considered to 
be chiefly meat eaters. 

Predatory animals fall into three 
main groups. First are the hawks and 
owls; second are the mammals such 
as foxes, skunks, bobcats, and coyotes; 
and third are the fish eating birds 
such as herons, ospreys and king- 
fishers. —To some extent, crows are 
predators since they eat bird eggs and 
have been known to eat young birds, 
and some snakes such as the black 
snake or milk snake will eat bird eggs 
or young birds. Snapping turtles are 
noted for their predation on young 
ducks. In some cases, too, raccoons 
are predators on bird eggs and young 


birds. Mink and weasels, too, will 
prey on birds and mammals if the 
opportunity presents itself. 

So actually, many of our most in- 
teresting wildlife species are pred- 
ators. The problem of how much 
control is needed, which ones to con- 
trol and how to control them will be 
present for a long time to come. But 
before thinking about controlling 
these animals, there are two impor- 
tant things to think about. 

First, a need for predator control 
exists in the minds of some people 
because the predators are competitors 
with man. Great horned owls catch 
rabbits for food. Man hunts rabbits 
for recreation and for food. Owls and 
man hunt the same animals and the 
idea is that if the owl gets there first, 
the rabbit is not present for man to 
shoot. Therefore, if the owls are re- 
moved by trapping or shooting, then 
man will have more rabbits. 

Foxes eat pheasants when they can 
catch them. Man shoots pheasants 
when he can find them and hit them. 
Man and foxes compete for the same 
prize—a cock pheasant. But if the fox 
gets there first—and he does not ob- 
serve game laws such as open seasons 
or bag limits—there are fewer pheas- 
ants for man to shoot. Many people 











Leonard Lee Rue Photo 
GREAT HORNED OWL is as fierce as he 
looks. Control of this predator is necessary 
in many parts of Commonwealth. 


say that if the foxes are removed, 
there will be more pheasants. 

A kingfisher that lives along a trout 
stream may catch trout fingerlings 
for food. Trout are one of the most 
sought after game fish by man. If 
kingfishers eat young trout, they can- 
not grow up to fill the creel of the 
fisherman. Consequently, it is felt, 
that if kingfishers are controlled, 
there will be more trout, or bass, for 
man to catch. 

From the point of view of the 
sportsman, those are reasonable as- 
sumptions. Remove the predators and 
there will be more game. 

But naturalists point out the other 
side of the problem. For thousands 
of years predators have been roaming 
the forests and fields, or flying over 
them, and when the white man first 
came to this country he found rabbits, 
grouse, quail, trout and bass in large 
numbers. So predators really did not 
have much influence on the numbers 
of the desirable species of animals. 
Naturalists point out, too, that there 
is no indication that any animal ever 
became extinct because of predators 
wiping it out. They point out that 





predators are high up the animal 
ladder and that relatively speaking, 
they are far fewer in number than 
aniamls further down—animals that 
eat plant life. In most cases what 
they do eat doesn’t really matter 
much anyway. A problem arises when 
man enters the scene—and wants the 
same animals that the predators eat. 
In nature, without man, there is no 
serious predator problem. 


But man is part of the picture, and 
a very important part too. Man may 
not need rabbits, pheasants, quail, 
grouse, trout or bass for foods the 
way wild predators do. Man can get 
the food he needs at the super market 
or straight from the soil in the form 
of vegetables, dairy products or meat. 
But man does need the wholesome, 
outdoor recreation provided by hunt- 
ing and fishing. The nature of the 
times in which we live—with many 
of us spending the major oon of our 
lives in congested cities, living at a 
very fast pace to make our living— 
makes it essential that we do have 
the opportunity for a few weeks or 
days out of the year to get outdoors 
and hunt or fish. Wildlife manage- 
ment experts have this to say about 
hunting and fishing, and its effect on 
the numbers of wildlife species. When 
you stop to think about it, it pro- 
vides one answer to both sides of the 
question. 


Carrying Capacity 

Every farmer knows one rather 
simple fact. His barn will hold just 
so many cows. If he has sixteen 
stanchions, he can put 16 cows in 
them. He knows, too, that his pasture 
will support just so many cows. If 
he puts in too many, the grass cannot 
grow fast enough to provide food for 
all the cows, and he must either re- 
move some or find more pasture land. 

It is much the same way with a 
wildlife habitat and wildlife species. 
Whether it be pheasants, rabbits or 
even predators, any given habitat will 
support just so many animals and 
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that’s all. You can put more in, but 
it won’t help. They will die or move 
away, unless you improve the habitat 
(provide more pasture and a bigger 
barn) so that more animals can live 
there. 

Wildlife technicians point out that 
any area has a measureable and 
limite 1 capacity for supporting wild- 
life that live there. Good habitat 
might support one pheasant per ten 
acres and poor range might support 
one bird per hundred acres. You 
could release more birds into the 
area, and very soon the population 
would be back to its natural carrying 
capacity. The only way to increase 
birds is to add those things to the 
habitat which the birds need for sur- 
vival. 

Thus where birds are introduced 
into an area that cannot support 
them, predator control is not much 
good. The birds will perish anyway 
and the cost of the predator control 
is wasted money. The same money 
spent on habitat improvement might 


have increased the number of birds. 

Wildlife experts point out some- 
thing else too that is important when 
thinking about hunting the same 
animals the owl or the fox hunts. 
Wildlife experts point out that na- 
ture wastes animals right and left 
and that it is all part of the natural 
scheme of things. 


Suppose we had a rabbit popula- 
tion in a given area of 100 animals 
on the first of March and that the 
numbers are not changing much from 
year to year. To have 100 rabbits the 
next year, here’s what must happen: 
the female rabbits will have one to 
five litters each with about five young 
per litter. They may average 15 
young per pair of adults. That means 
that with the 2 adults, there would 
be seventeen rabbits. But on the first 
of March next year, there are only 
two. Going back to the original 100 
rabbits, that means that somewhere 
around 650 rabbits died during the 
year, and we still have our original 
100 to breed again. 


Fish & Wildlife Service Photo by Scheffer 


LIFE EXPECTANCY of snowshoe rabbit leaves much to be desired. Limiting factors, in- 
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cluding predation by great horned owls, doesn’t offer much hope for old age. 
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This number that die every year 
is called the “annual surplus.” Biol- 
ogists have found that it doesn’t 
matter what you do, that annual sur- 
plus will die anyway. You can close 
the area to hunting and still the sur- 
plus doesn’t live through. You can 
wipe out predators and something 
else will kill the animals. 

You raise the carrying capacity and 
increase the number of animals that 
survive. But there still will be a sur- 
plus above the carrying capacity that 
will die from one cause or another. 

But if rabbits or pheasants have 
their annual surplus so do predators. 
Hawks, owls, foxes or skunks also pro- 
duce more young than live out the 
year, because they too are controlled 
naturally by carrying capacity of the 
land on which they live. Many pred- 
ator control programs consist of 
money spent killing animals that will 
die anyway from other causes. The 
same money spent on improving the 
cover and other wildlife needs might 


Leonard Lee Rue Photo 
CHIPMUNKS ARE CHOICE items on food 
menu of many predators. In turn they may 
eat eggs of ground nesting birds, becoming 
predators themselves. Whole predator con- 
troversy revolves around “who eats who.” 





more quickly increase the number of 
rabbifs, pheasants or other game 
animals. 

This does not imply that all pred- 
ator control programs are not neces- 
sary. Any such general statements are 
as absurd as saying that predator con- 
trol will always produce better hunt- 
ing. It won't. And some control 
measures in some cases may be de- 
sirable. 

Pheasants that have been pen- 
reared for release just before the 
season opens, are subject to heavy 
kill by predators in some areas. After 
all, when they are released, they are 
almost tame birds. They wouldn't 
know a hawk, owl or fox if they saw 
one. For those birds to survive long 
enough to provide sport for the 
hunter, predators must be controlled. 
There are many other cases too, where 
control is important. 


A heron in a fish hatchery can have 
a field day. When it costs a dollar a 
pound, let’s say, to raise trout for 
stocking, a heron can be a serious 
economic problem. But that same 
heron on a pond may well contribute 
toward better fishing. 


Fish biologists have proved that 
many ponds have too many fish in 
them. The result is poor fishing. Just 
like a pasture which can support so 
many cows, an acre of water can sup- 
port so many pounds of fish. That 
poundage of fish can be made up of 
thousands of small fish, or fewer 
larger fish. Obviously, the larger fish 
are more fun to catch, and we say 
that fishing is good when we can 
catch them. 

But if the fish are not caught out, 
they compete with each other for 
food, and they may become stunted 
—that is, they stop growing. The 
heron, osprey or kingfisher by catch- 
ing these small fish may help a little 
in controlling the fish population, 
and in making fishing better. 

There is another angle to the con- 
trol of some predators that you can 
see for yourself and it will show you 
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Karl H. Maslowski Photo 


OWL PELLETS CAN PROVIDE interesting and educational pastime. Identification of 
the remains of mice, shrews and other small mammals in these pellets will show bene- 
ficial aspects of many hawks and owls. Note meadow mouse skull showing in the 


pellet above. 


too something about the small mam- 
mals that live in your area. 

If you know where there is an owl 
nest, or a place where an owl roosts; 
or a hawk nest, or a tall dead tree 
where a hawk may roost, look around 
underneath for pellets. Hawks and 
owls spit up the undigested parts of 
the food they eat, and these pellets 
fall to the ground resembling bundles 
of fur, feathers and bones. The pellets 
generally are the size of your thumb 
—some smaller, some larger depend- 
ing upon the kind of hawk or owl. 

When you find these pellets, care- 
fully pick them apart and you will 
find bones and skulls of mice, shrews 
and other small mammals. When you 
identify the hawk or owl you can 
quickly see why such birds as the 
barn owl, red-tailed and red-should- 
ered hawk are really farmer's friends 
—since they devour large numbers of 
rodents that would otherwise eat hay 
and grain crops. 

Another stunt to try is this; fence 
off a small plot in a hay field or 
pasture so that skunks, hawks or owls 
cannot get in, but so that mice can. 


Watch the plot all summer and see 
what happens. 

Frequently in tests such as this, the 
hay or grain within the enclosure is 
eaten by mice to a greater extent 
than the hay around the outside. In 
at least one test in a pasture, mice 
within the fenced area ate more than 
cattle grazing around the outside. | 

Skunks, foxes, weasels and snakes 
eat rodents in large numbers and in 
most cases, rodents make up the big- 
gest part of their diet. When the 
predators are wiped out, there is no 
immediate control on the rodents and 
they increase to destroy large quant- 
ities of food products. 

These predators have an impor- 
tant place in the natural scheme of 
things and when they are wiped out, 
the animals they feed on may cause 
a serious problem. 

There is an old story told that may 
be made up just to prove the point. 
But it is possible it is true, and it 
does illustrate a point. 

On a farm lived two brothers. They 
made part of their spending money 
by trapping skunks around the edge 








































DUCKLINGS, shown here following their 
mother. After some “detective” work, it was 
learned purged skunks also had habit of 
destroying eggs of . 


AS 


SKUNK WAS SUSPECTED by farmer of be. 
ing a corn eating villian, which was the 
truth. So a successful war was waged against 
the “pests.” However, the farmer then dis. 
covered that he lost . 


of a marsh and pond on one side of 
the farm. Every year, for years, a pair 
of ducks nested in the cattails and 
raised a crop of young ducks. 

One year, the brothers decided to 
trap more skunks so they could have 
more money toward bicycles they 
wanted to buy. They were experi- 
enced trappers by now and were suc- 
cessful. 

But a couple of springs later, they 
noticed an increase in the number 
of snapping turtles in the lake, and 
decrease in the number of young 
ducks that survived and flew south 
in the fall. 

What happened, according to the 
story, is that the skunks dug up and 
ate snapping turtle eggs. When too 


many skunks were removed, the 
turtles increased and killed more 
ducks. 


Whether the story is true or pos- 
sible is not as important as the point 
that is obvious. Many problems in 
wildlife management exist because of 
man and what he does to upset 
nature. 


By now two points should be ob- 
vious and they are the point of this 
article. Animals that we call predators 
have been around for a long time 
and have a definite place in the world 
of nature. Predator control, generally, 
is an expensive proposition and 
doesn’t always produce more game. 
Careful thought, study and investiga- 
tion is necessary before money is 


Photos by Lynwood M. Chace 
SNAPPING TURTLE, shown hatching. The 
turtles, no longer controlled by skunks, had 
been eating the ducklings. 
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spent paying bounties or in other 
control practices. Perhaps other wild- 
life management practices will pro- 
duce more game. Perhaps control is 
necessary. But careful consideration 
should be given first to be sure the 
expense and effort can be justified. 
Your fun in the future depends upon 
the well-thought out and careful ex- 
penditure of the money you pay for 
hunting licenses and taxes on guns 
and ammunition. Be sure your money 
is being spent wisely. 


Photo by Lynwood M. Chace 


2. 
More hassel i Re ae 


The battle of the fox as a predator on other wildlife species is one that has 
waged hot and heavy for many years. From Michigan, a recent report on a 
study of this problem seems to indicate the fox is not nearly so black a 
character as he is sometimes painted. 

During the past five winters, Michigan Conservation Department field men 
have tracked foxes for more than 1,000 miles. The study was made on fresh 
snow in the state’s southern pheasant range, the field men noting fox activity 
and especially looking for signs of predation on pheasants. The results show 
foxes killed fewer than one pheasant per 40 miles of hunting by foxes. In 
the 1000 miles, 2,407 pheasants were flushed by the trackers but only 24 
ringnecks were found killed by foxes. Nine quail and 55 rabbits were also 
killed by Reynard in this distance. Mostly, however, the study showed foxes 
feed on field mice and carrion. 

The trained trackers found evidence that 200 mice were killed and that 
1,581 other attempts were made to catch mice. The trackers say half these 
attempts were probably successful. Foxes seldom leave any evidence when 
they eat mice; unlike the feathers or bits of skin and bone that identify 
pheasant and rabbit kills. Forty-one shrews were killed. In general, foxes 
only played with these animals. Shrews have a strong odor and are probably 
unpalatable except to unusually hungry foxes. 

The foxes also fed on three snakes dug out of groundhog holes and 20 
types of carrion, including dead deer, sheep, pigs and fish. 

The trackers found that foxes travel about 514 miles per night and do 
most of their hunting in a circular area of about two square miles. They 
trot back and forth across open stubble fields. They are intensely curious 
and investigate brush piles, rock piles, farm machinery, fences, frozen drain- 
age ditches and other breaks in the landscape. 
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Joseph J. Micco Named 
Commission Comptroller 


Appointment of Joseph J. Micco, 
Harrisburg, to the important post of 
comptroller for the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission was recently an- 
nounced by the Governor's Office and 
the Commission. Mr. Micco was As- 
sistant Director, Bureau of Disburse- 
ments, Pennsylvania Treasury De. 
partment when he was transferred to 
assume his new duties with the Game 
Commission on June 20. A native of 
Allentown, he started his state service 
in 1935 as a clerk in the Bureau of 
Motor Vehicles, Department of 
Revenue. In October, 1937 he was 
transferred to the Treasury Depart- 
ment where he specialized in ac 
counting and auditing procedures, 
soon being promoted to supervisory 
positions. Mr. Micco is married and 
resides in Colonial Village, a Harris- 
burg suburb. 


The new comptroller succeeds Nel- 
son E. Slaybaugh who was recently 
appointed Director of Personnel for 
the Game Commission. Mr. Slay- 
baugh joined the Commission’s Ac- 
counting Staff on November 11, 1920 
and served as its Comptroller from 
June 16, 1929 to June 20, 1955 when 
he was assigned to his present posi- 
tion. 
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PGC Photo by Batcheler 


LONGER DAILY SHOOTING HOURS FOR ARCHERS were signed into law by Gov- 


ernor George M. Leader on June 13. Witnessing the signing were, left to right, Dr. Logan 
J. Bennett, Executive Director of the Game Commission; ‘Thomas A. Forbes, member of 
the Pennsylvania State Archery Association; Ray Armstrong, president of the Pa. Federa- 
tion of Sportsmen’s Clubs; and Clayton B. Shenk, P.S.A.A. Executive Secretary. 


| Sots 1955 fare 


On July 1 the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission met at Harrisburg and 
set the following daily, season and 
possession limits for the taking of 
game birds, game animals and fur- 
bearers during the hunting license 
period beginning September 1, 1955, 
and ending August 31, 1956. 

Based upon the findings of Com- 
mission personnel and forestry off- 
cials, and on the recommendations of 
sportsmen, farmers and others in posi- 
tion to know the situation, the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission today es- 
tablished a two-day state-wide antler- 
less deer season, to take place Decem- 
ber 12 and 13, 1955. Here are the rea- 
sons for that decision: 

1. Pennsylvanians are experiencing 
great deer damage to farm crops in 
many counties, and the Commission 
realizes farmers must be relieved of 
this damage. 


2. There are many forested areas 
in the state under the ownership of 
the Commonwealth, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and private interests that 
are undergoing severe overbrowsing 
by deer. This is not only detrimental 
to forest resources but to the deer as 
well. 


3. There are many areas in the 
state where an overabundance of deer 
has caused many highway accidents, 
not only causing loss of human life 
but also hundreds of thousands of 
dollars of property damage. 

The Game Commission has used 
every bit of information available in 
attempting to establish the kill quotas 
in counties where the problem is 
present. In regards to this the Com- 
mission has purposely established 
high quotas in some counties and low 
quotas in others. This was done after 
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PGC Photo by Batcheler 


AWARD OF MERIT given to outstanding conservationists by American Association of 
Conservation Information was presented to Charles W. Stoddart, Jr., State College, left, 
by Col. Nicholas Biddle, President of the Game Commission, during meeting with state’s 


conservation organizations on June 30. 


serious consideration of conditions in 
each county and on the advice of 
The Pennsylvania Sportsmen's Feder- 
ation, game protectors and citizens. 
This was the recommendation, also, 
at the June 30 meeting with repre- 
sentatives of the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Forests and Waters and 
the Allegheny National Forest. 

At the meeting held in Harrisburg 
on June 30, when all the recognized 
conservation agencies met with the 
Game Commission, it was the unani- 
mous opinion of the organizations 


represented that the Commission 
should recognize the fact there are 
too many deer in many areas of the 
state and that action should be taken 
to correct the situation. 


Louisiana Wildlife & Fisheries 
Commission Photo 


PRESIDENT’S GAVEL is presented by re- 
tiring president Leo A. Luttringer, Jr., Chief 
of the Game Commission’s Conservation 
Education Division, to W. T. Calhoun, 
newly elected president from Wisconsin. 
Luttringer concluded successful term in office 
by presiding at Association’s annual meeting 
last May in New Orleans. 
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Pennsylvania Official 1955 Open Seasons 
and Bag Limits 


(Regulations apply for Hunting License Year, September 1, 1955-August 31, 1956) 








Open season includes first and last dates listed, Sundays excepted, for game. The opening 
nour for small game and other wild birds or animals on October 29 will be 9:00 A. M. Otherwise, 
shooting hours daily are from 7:00 A. M. to 5:00 P. M., but from July 1 to September 30 inclu- 
sive, 6:00 A. M. to 7:30 P. M., excepting the hours for the October archers’ deer season which are 
6:00 A. M. to 5:30 P. M. (All shooting hours based on Eastern Standard Time.) 





BAG LIMITS OPEN SEASONS 
UPLAND GAME (Small game possession limits below) Day Season First Day Last Day 
EEE ce N'e's oot bb Ghee ceweh coven oot es tacceges =e eae Nov. 26 
EEL cuninc'n'> <4 e weg eo pees coms veptied 000 eds Oct. 29 ...... Nov. 26 
0 rer eer eo Ost, 2B. .cee8 Nov. 26 
Ringneck Pheasants, males only Oct. 29 ...... Nov. 26 
Manes, COCCONtall 2... ccc ccsccnccsevccccccceseccese oe eee Nov. 26 
Squirrels, Gray, Black & Fox (combined) .......... OO Be. .rdecs Ov. 26 
Squirrels, Red (closed October 1 to 28 incl.) ........ All mos. (except Oct. 1-28) 
CEP IU WERIOS PEADIIEE) .. 02. ccccccccccccccececcns inden: | ae 2 aaa Jan. 7, 1956 
DTT. oo Gas enss ose sscteseses cgsnaieabhed sore Unlimited Unprotected 
Woodchucks (Groundhogs) ..............:ccceeeeeves Unlimited Unprotected 
NE RS a: EE PS rn oe rrr Unlimited Unprotected 
Bears, over one year old, by individual .............. b tates Bb cacs eee 16 oe Nov. 26 
Bears, as above, by hunting party of three or more.. 2..... 6 Re see:  W TB 008 Ki Nov. 26 


gd and Arrow Season—Male with two or ( 
| more points to one antler: Provided, a 

male deer with an antler three or more 

| imches long without points, measuring Oct. 10 
from the top of the skull as the deer 

| is im life, shall be considered legal (re- 

| quires hunting license and Special Arch- 

| ery License), by individual ............. BO ec ae | 


DEER: Regular Season—Male with two or more 2 
| points to one antler: Provided, a male 

deer with an antler three or more inches 

long without points, measuring from the 
top of the skull as the deer is in life, 
| shall be considered legal, by individual.. Nov. 28 
| Antlerless Season—(requires hunting li- 
| cense and Antlerless Deer License), by 
ee I ee Orr rar ; 


| Dec. 12 


NO OPEN SEASON—Hungarian Partridges. Hen Pheasants, Sharp-tailed Grouse, Cub Bears, Elk 
Spike Bucks with antlers less than three inches long, and Otters. : : 


FURBEARERS: 

ee . 6 5 ooo 6 cide bembene ens tneeieeue Unlimited Unprotect 

I ae, , svc ek cage Ghuacetsseccbooouee Unlimited .... Nov. 5...... Dee 31, 1955 
CD. ccc ccewbabse ths tccepsebcaetis Unlimited .... Dec. 3...... Jan. 28, 1956 
Beavers (traps only) state-wide .................... Sieg ee Mar. 5, 1956 


SPECIAL REGULATIONS 


POSSESSION AND TRANSPORTATION LIMITS of legally-killed small game shall mean not more 
than the daily limit for the first day nor more than an accumulated total for each succeeding 
day of the open season for each species; but not in excess of the season limit, regardless of 
where held, stored or found in possession. 


DEER—Even though there are three separate seasons for taking deer, a hunter may not kill more than 
one deer during the three combined 1955 seasons, whether hunting individually or with a camp 
or hunting party. A Special Archery License is required during Bow and Arrow Season, issued 
only by the Dept. of Revenue, Harrisburg, at a fee of $2.00. Antlerless Deer Licenses are issued 
only by County Treasurers, at a fee of $1.15, and valid only in the county for which issued. 
Farm occupants permitted by law to hunt without a license may also hunt for antlerless 
deer during the Antlerless Season on the same land as for other game. See Digest issued with 
hunting license for details. Under the law, no application for an Antlerless Deer License shall 
be approved, or license issued, to a Nonresident prior to November 12, or after December 11, 1955. 


BEAVERS—No trapping at Commission-posted dams. Nonresidents may not trap beavers. One per- 
son may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. Traps must not be set on the structure of any 
beaver dam or house, or within 25 feet of the waterline on the structure of either thereof. 
Tags must be kept above ice or waterline to facilitate identification without disturbing traps. 
Pelts must be tagged within 10 days after season, and may not be sold or otherwise disposed 
=. we properly tagged. Present them to the Game Protector in District or County where 

Pp . 


TRAPPING—Traps for furbearers not to be placed, staked or set before 7:00 A. M. on the first 
day of the open seasons. The season indicated for Trapping closes at 12:00 o’clock Noon on 
last day. Traps must be tagged with metal name tags. 


SNARES—The use of snares is prohibited in all counties except by special permit. (July 1, 1955) 
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Penna. Junior Conservation 
Camp Enters 8th Year of 
Outdoor Education 


The 1955 Junior Conservation 
Camp, held annually since 1948 at 
the well-equipped Forestry Camp of 
Pennsylvania State University, is now 
in session. The camp period this sum- 
mer started on June 19 and will con- 
tinue to August 27. Charles W. Stod- 
dart, Jr., Director of Extension of the 
University’s School of Physical Edu- 
cation and Athletics is in charge of 
the five two-week sessions. 

County units affiliated with the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Sports- 
men’s Clubs sponsor outstanding boys 
from sophomore and freshman classes 
in high school for four of the sessions. 
The sportsmen pay expenses of the 
boys to, from and while they are at 
camp. The first group from the Fed- 
eration’s Southcentral and North- 
central Divisions attended the camp 
from June 19-July 2; boys from the 
Southern and Northeastern Divisions 
were at camp from July 3-16; from 





the Southwestern and Northwestern 
Divisions from July 17-30, and the 
final group from the Southeastern 
and Central Divisions from July §}. 
August 13. 


A two-week conservation camp for 
girls will open at the Forestry Camp 
on August 14. The program for this 
period will be identical to that given 
the boys. Ladies with counseling ex. 
perience will provide the leadership, 
The girl’s camp is sponsored by the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Garden 
Clubs, Pennsylvania Women’s Clubs 
and the Pennsylvania Roadside 
Council. 

The Junior Conservation Camp is 
widely recognized as an outstanding 
conservation education project. It has 
trained almost 1000 boys and girls 
from every county of the state 
through the cooperative efforts of the 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs and 
the Pennsylvania State University. In- 
structors are assigned to the camp 
from the University and from state 
and national conservation agencies, 


PGC Photo by Cady 


NEW TAXIDERMISTS who were granted licenses by Game Commission following exami- 
nation by state taxidermy board in Harrisburg on June 22 are, left to right, first row: 
George Holliger, Harry Paff, Boyd Oller, Warren Lichty, Arthur Peck; second row, Albert 


Snyder, Sherwood Little, A. G. Doutt, and Robert Gemmill. 
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10th Annual Conservation 
Education Laboratory Being Held 
At State University This Summer 


It has often been said the best time 
to impress Americans with the need 
for sound resource management is 
during the formative years. But until 
fairly recently the problem of putting 
across the overall conservation story 
was first one of instructing school 
teachers on the subject. The Conser- 
vation Education Laboratory, open to 
both men and women teachers, was 
therefore established in the mid- 
forties as a summer course at The 
Pennsylvania State University. 


The eventual effect of knowledge 
gained there and imparted to school 
children is appreciated by conserva- 
tion agencies generally. The Game 
Commission realizes the value of the 
course, not only because of wildlife 
education gained but because the 
management of soil, water and timber 
largely determines game and fur 
populations. 

The tenth annual Laboratory is 
being conducted at the University 
this summer. Professor T. R. Porter 
of the staff there has announced 
these dates for the two classes: July 
5 to 23 and July 25 to August 13. 
Three units of credit are given per- 
sons completing the study course. 

Through this instruction the 
teacher-students will: 1. Obtain in- 
formation from first-hand observation 
of natural resources. 2. Understand 
the interrelationships between natural 
resources and between man and re- 
sources. 3. Develop a philosophy to- 
ward resource use that will carry over 
into everyday living. 4. Become 
familiar with the efforts made by 
various agencies toward conserving 
natural resources. 5. Study efficient 
and practical methods of correlating 
conservation concepts into classroom 
teaching at various levels of pupil 
ability. 6. Become familiar with in- 
struction aids useful in conservation 
























NEW OFFICERS of Pennsylvania Trappers 
Association include, left to right: W. M. 
Boyer, Lebanon, Secretary-Treasurer; Bill 
Jackson, Conneaut Lake, Director of Public 
Information; and E. R. Hill, Upper Darby, 
President. 


teaching. 7. Explore ways and means 
of influencing community action in 
conservation education programs. 

Total cost of the 1955 course is 
$89.70. This includes the general fee, 
that for health service and the cost 
of housing and meals. The Pennsyl- 
vania_ Federation of Sportsmen’s 
Clubs has provided 10 _ teacher 
scholarships of $50 each for this sum- 
mer’s course. Women’s clubs, indi- 
vidual sportsmen’s clubs and other 
organizations also interested in na- 
tural resource education have de- 
frayed the expenses of many teachers 
taking the course in past years. Such 
offers are again being made this year. 
Despite the generosity of these or- 
ganizations and the worthiness of the 
cause some scholarships have gone 
begging in the past. It is hoped all 
the Laboratory scholarships offered 
this year will be accepted, to the 
benefit of teachers, youngsters and 
future resource management in Penn- 
sylvania. 





























P, ennsylvania Game Ccmisitésioal 
. Oe Training Conference 





MONT ALTO, JUNE 12-16, 1955 


ONTINUING the tradition set at 
Mont Alto a year ago, as well as 

in similar conferences held in various 
parts of the state since 1922, the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission's en- 
tire field force and staff met this year 
from June 12-16 for an intensive 
training program. The theme of this 
year’s conference was “Public Rela- 
tions in the Field of Game Law En- 
forcement.” The Pennsylvania Game 
Protectors, Division and Harrisburg 
staff officers were welcomed to the 
conference by Colonel Nicholas Bid- 
dle, President of the Commission, and 
heard Dr. Logan J. Bennett, Execu- 
tive Director, keynote the convention 
in its Opening session with this state- 
ment: “We are endeavoring to main- 
tain a sport. We are dealing with 
sportsmen, and therefore we should 
be sportsmen in enforcing game laws.” 
Through the courtesy and coopera- 
tion of the Department of Forestry, 
Pennsylvania State University, the 
Franklin County campus was made 
available for the second straight year 
to the Commission’s 200 man organi- 


zation. In addition to providing com- 
fortable and economical facilities for 
feeding and housing the men, the 
school setting was most appropriate 
to the subjects discussed. Highlight- 
ing speeches given by distinguished 
guests from other state and federal 
agencies were addresses by Maurice 
K. Goddard, Secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Forests and 
Waters; T. C. Hunter, an official of 
the IBM Corporation who spoke on 
basic public relations policies; and 
Charles E. Gillham, noted outdoors- 
man and field conservation represen- 
tative of the Olin Mathieson Corpo- 
ration. Gillham drew on his wide ex- 
perience as the first federal game 
warden in southwestern United States 
and later as a trapper and biologist 
in “talking shop” and relating ex- 
periences to the Commission officers. 
His remarks emphasized the value of 
knowing sportsmen, youth organiza- 
tions and other individuals and 
groups who mold public opinion in 
order that game law violations can 
be reduced through education. The 
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PRESIDENT’S TROPHY is presented by H. L. Buchanan, Commission vice-president, to 
Morris Stewart, Southeast Field Division Supervisor, as members give victory smile. Top 
five-man team include Dan McPeek, Roy Trexler, Ralph Shank, Don Miller and Bill 


Moyer who scored in that order. 


conferees also were given a brief talk 
by W. W. Britton, Chief of Law En- 


forcement of the Pennsylvania Fish 
Commission, on mutual enforcement 
problems. 

The conference closed on Thurs- 
day, June 16 with an intra-division 
pistol match in which all game pro- 
tectors fired a regulation competitive 
course. A beautiful trophy presented 


by Commissioner John C. Herman 
and won last year by the Northwest 
Division, was taken this year by the 
Southeast Division which posted the 
highest five-man average. The Super- 
visors’ trophy, offered this year for 
the first time by the Commission's six 
field division supervisors for the divi- 
sion team posting the highest average 
score, was won by the Northwest 
Division. 


COMMISSION OFFICIALS on hand to greet Charley Gillham, noted outdoorsman and 


conservationist, to Mont Alto Conference 
Bennett, Commission vice-president H. L. 
C. Herman. 


included, left to right: Executive Director 
Buchanan, Gillham, and Commissioner John 


ee 
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Wow Whights 


By Tom Forbes 


F THE bowhunters of Pennsyl- 
vania may be said to have one 
thing in common, it is a demon- 
strated lack of ability to hit a deer 
under the most favorable conditions. 
Listen to a group of bowhunters tell- 
ing of their experiences in pursuit of 
the elusive whitetail during the past 
special archery deer seasons. Many of 
the stories are good for a laugh in any 
group but they one and all evidence 
a lamentable lack of skill in the use 
of the bow on the part of the major- 
ity of bowman. True, many of the 
bowmen are not skilled hunters and 
they fail to sight a legal buck. Many 
fail to explore the territory in which 
they propose to hunt prior to the 
opening date. Deer signs are readily 
discernible wherever deer range and 
the experienced hunter will have 
located his deer and planned his 
hunt before the opening day. 


——————-__ > 











PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT is old adage that is just as true in bowhunting as in 
anything else. Field archery courses should attract more pre-season practice. 





















A skilled bowman enjoys a certain 
amount of personal satisfaction in 
demonstrating his skill with the bow 
and none of us can claim to be en. 
tirely free of the urge to boast a little 
of our prowess. Too frequently the 
only thing the modern crop of bow. 
hunters has to boast about is the 
weight of the bow we shoot. We are 
approaching our fifth special archery 
deer season in Pennsylvania and it is 
becoming increasingly evident each 
year that the bowhunter has placed 
entirely too much emphasis on bow 
weight and too little attention is 
paid to marksmanship. Almost the 
first question asked of a visiting bow- 
man at a field shoot is: “What weight 
bow do you shoot?’ Any answer that 
is below fifty pounds produces a 
period of embarrassment or, if we 
really want to set the man down, we 
hand him our “favorite” and _ say; 
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BACKYARD PRACTICE is even helpfu 
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“Pull that once.” 

Unfortunately bow weight is not a 
measure of a bowman’s skill. Since it 
is highly improbable that a newcomer 
can ever learn good shooting form 
with a heavy bow, it follows that he 
will never be anything but an inferior 
marksman. It has been demonstrated 
time after time that a medium weight 
bow which the bowman has learned 
to shoot accurately is a deadly wea- 
pon. During the first special archery 
deer season in Pennsylvania in 1951 
Mrs. William Johnson killed a deer 
with a single broadhead shot from a 
thirty-five pound bow. The Official 
Handbook of the National Field 
Archery Association has this to say 
about beginners equipment: “What- 
ever you do, don’t get the he-man 
complex and think you must buy at 
least a seventy pound bow. Get a bow 
you can handle, not one that handles 
you.” 

Since the muscular development of 
individuals varies widely, it is not 
possible to recommend a single bow 
weight that would be suitable for all 
beginners, A bow that could be 


1 in improving your chances for a clean kill when 
you look over the tip of a broadhead at a deer this fall. 





an Pg en : 


drawn with ease by a construction 
worker would be beyond the —— 
strength of one who spends his days 
in office work. You may get a certain 
amount of pleasure from boasting of 
the weight of your bow. But if you 
can’t hit your hat consistently at any 
distance up to thirty yards, it won’t 
matter much what weight of bow you 
own as far as hitting a deer in the 


_vital area where it counts is con- 


cerned. 

Statistics compiled from various 
surveys make interesting reading. 
They are informative but their re- 
sults are susceptible to many inter- 
ping and they may frequently 

e cited to attempt to prove opposite 
points of view. To compare the 
marksmanship of the bowhunters in 
the various states is a difficult if not 
an impossible undertaking since so 
many different conditions govern the 
hunt in the several states. Michigan 
has a land area approximately 25% 
greater than Pennsylvania and _ its 
herd is estimated to contain 600,000 
deer which is double the estimated 
size of the Pennsylvania herd. In ad- 
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dition Michigan bowmen had a 
special archery deer season which ex- 
tended from October Ist to Novem- 
ber 5th in 1954 and also permitted 
the bowhunters a “hunters choice.” It 
is estimated that 29,000 bowmen par- 
ticipated in the Michigan hunt last 
fall. This is almost twice the number 
of bowmen that were licensed to 
hunt in the Pennsylvania special 
archery deer season in the same year. 
With these favorable conditions the 
Michigan bowhunters reported a kill 
of 1500 deer. Now comes the signi- 
ficant figure: Michigan with twice our 
Pennsylvania length of season, a 
“Hunters choice,” twice the number 
of deer in their herd, and twice the 
number of hunters, killed 27 times as 
many deer as we were able to bag in 
Pennsylvania. The more I examine 
these figures the more I am convinced 
that there is some intangible that has 
not been taken into consideration in 
the comparison between the bow 
hunting in the two states. Altho 
Pennsylvania was the first state to 
legalize hunting with the bow and 
arrow, Michigan had a special arch- 
ery deer season for a number of years 
prior to 1951. It could be that Michi- 
gan bowmen found out the hard way 
that marksmanship and not bow 
weight are the decisive factor in the 
hunting field. 


In a survey of bow weights con- | 


ducted by the National Field Archery 
Association among its members who 
killed deer during the 1954 season, 
five deer were reported to have been 
killed with bows weighing between 
35 and 39 pounds. The significant fact 
herein is that these five deer were all 
reported from Michigan. However, 
the sutvey also shows that the greatest 
number of deer were reported killed 
by bows weighing from 50 to 54 
pounds. Should we therefore con- 
clude that our best chance of bagging 
a deer is to carry a bow with a draw- 
ing weight between 50 to 54 pounds; 
or is it to be deduced that more 
bows of that weight are carried by 
the bowmen who hunt. 





Following is the complete tabula. 
tion of the National Field Arch 
Association Bow Weight Sury 
among their members in the United 
States. 


No. Deer Bow Weight 


Killed pounds 
Bat soa ae 102 
Des iG» os Ree Over 80 
rere 75 to 79 
EE vine ss «ate coe 70 to 74 
GOs é scarce a 65 to 69 
PR a a 60 to 64 
a ee 55 to 59 
DED coves sawhae oe 50 to 54 
MU ss 35 Suk oo ee a 45 to 49 
ROA 7 40 to 44 
D wei Sxs ee ee 


It is not the purpose of this article 
to give the impression that a heavy 
hunting bow is a handicap in the 
hands of a competent marksman. To 
the contrary the relatively flat trajec- 
tory of the heavy hunting bow over 
short ranges is a decided advantage 
in computing elevation, and _ the 
chance of striking an _ obstruction 
above the line of sight to the target 
is materially lessened. 

Faulty technique is very difficult to 
overcome. Just shooting without any 
attempt to correct bad habits will not 
improve one’s score. There is still 
plenty of time for us to improve our 
marksmanship before the special arch- 
ery deer season opens this fall. If you 
have a bowman friend who rates Ex- 
pert “A,” ask him to analyze your 
shooting technique. Then make a 
determined effort on your part to 
follow his suggestions. It won't be 
easy. Bad shooting habits are hard 
to break, and any change in form 
feels awkward and uncomfortable. If 
however, you are determined, you can 
improve your score on the field course 
and materially increase the possibili- 
ties of a clean kill when you look 
over the tip of a broadhead at a 
deer this fall. 
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Choosing S Scope 


Part I 





By Ed Shearer 


ELESCOPIC sights are not as new 

as some of today’s shooters seem 
to think. Scopes for target shooting 
and some types of varmint shooting 
were developed to a high degree of 
accuracy many years ago. I first be- 
gan using scope sights both on the 
range and varmints in 1914. 

Shortly after World War I in the 
early twenties, the hunting scope as 
we know it today, began to make its 
appearance o;. the American market. 
Most of these were German-made 
scopes with the Ziess and Hensoldt 
by far the favorites. They were high 
quality scopes and in spite of the 
flimsy mounts, created a demand that 





was responsible for the development 
of the hunting scope in the United 
States. 

In the fall of 1928 Stanley 
Gardner, an _ International Team 
member, and myself had Adolph 
Neidner build us a pair of rifles 
chambered for the Winchester 270 
cartridge. These rifles with 25 inch, 
fairly stiff barrels weighed 834 
pounds without sling or scope. The 
scopes were 4 power Ziess Zeilvier's 
in mounts worked over by Neidner 
to give the lowest possible sight line. 
There were no slots in the barrel for 
metallic sights of any kind. This was 
going the whole hawg for the lead- 
ing gun writers were still in the 
high mount, metallic sights available 
Stage. 

These were superbly accurate rifles 
with handloaded ammunition. On 
one occasion Stanley killed a buck 
at 375 yards, with me doing the 
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honors with a 20 power spotting 
scope. He used 4 cartridges getting 
2 hits. This is quite a chunk of 
country when measured, not guessed. 
This pair of rifles accounted for 2 
bear and 14 deer, two of which were 
killed in a fairly good rain. The 
very few times the weather condi- 
tions made using the scopes im- 
practical, it was neither fit for man 
or beast to be out in, anyhow. 


At no time did either of these 
scopes with their low sturdy mounts 
have any mechanical failure despite 
the falls and rough handling that 
are inevitable in the hunting field. 
Thus I learned early the one card- 
inal rule in using scope sights suc- 
cessfully in the field. If you are go- 
ing to use a scope on a rifle, select 
the proper scope for the job you 
want it to do, put it in a rugged 
mount and forget about the metallic 
sights. 

In many years of living in the 
hunting country I have found two 
major causes of scope trouble with 
the average hunter. One is the 
customer who cannot make up his 
mind whether to use his scope or 
metallic sights. So he is continually 
taking off the scope or putting it 
back on his rifle. Consequently he 
not only may get a serious sight 
error but he never learns to do a 
good job with either. The other is 
having either the right scope on the 
wrong rifle or the right rifle with 
the wrong scope. 

When buying his first scope, the 
average man is bewildered by the 
vast number of makes, types and 
powers of scopes, with an equally 
amazing number of mounts to put 
them on. To discuss each scope on 
the market and select the best suited 
for every purpose is an impossibility 
short of a book. So let us look at 
some of the facts about scopes that 
will enable the beginner to make a 
selection, best suited to his needs. 

The first thing he encounters is 
choice of magnification. There are 


SS Se 


advantages in higher magnification 
which apparently brings the 
closer to the eye. In doing this yoy 
are able to identify objects Re 
without magnification, cannot be de 
termined. In bad backgrounds such 
as deep, dark woods, this makes for 
safer as well as more accurate shoot. 
ing. On the other hand the greater 
the magnification the smaller the 
field of view. Also all tremors are 
magnified by the power of the 

Try holding a high power scoped 
rifle in the offhand position and the 
X hairs apparently dance all over 
the landscape. 


Generally speaking the 2 power 
scope will have twice the field of 
view of the 4 power scope. Field of 
view is sometimes an _ important 
factor when shooting at moving 
game. In varmint shooting where the 
ranges may stretch out you _ have 
plenty of time to assume a solid 
shooting position and field of view 
is not so important. Thus 6-8-10 and 
even higher powered scopes are in 
popular use for varmints. For com- 
petitive target shooting and bench 
rest work the power runs from 20 
power on up. 


It is possible to increase the field 
of view slightly by increasing the size 
of the lenses in the eye piece. The 
size of the objective lens has no 
bearing on the field of view. One of 
the most confusing and misunder- 
stood facts about scope sights is light. 
Hold a telescopic sight up to a 
source of light such as a window or 
light bulb. With the eye several 
inches back from the scope, you will 
see a bright spot of light in the 
center of the ocular lens. This is the 
exit pupil and is nothing more than 
the image of the objective lens. The 
size of the spot of light is in general 
dependent upon two important 
factors—the size of the objective lens 
and the magnification of the scope. 
The larger the objective lens, the 
larger the exit pupil for any given 
magnification. The greater the mag- 
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Hal H. Harrison Photo 


RIGHT SCOPE ON RIGHT RIFLE is combination hard to beat. Coupled with ability 
to use them skillfully and safely, it means cleaner kills and better hunting. 


nification, the smaller the exit pupil. 

The diameter of the exit pupil 
can be calculated by a very simple 
formula: diameter of objective lens 

magnification 

equals diameter of the exit pupil. 
Actually you may find the exit pupil 
somewhat smaller than calculated 
due to some obstruction in the scope 
design. This cuts out some of ie 
outside rim of the objective image 
as we see it in the eye piece. The 
spot of light we see in the exit pupil 
is the area of light coming through 
the scope. 

If this area is larger than the en- 
trance pupil in our eye, we do not 
get the benefit of the light at the 
outer edge of the exit pupil. Let us 
assume that the exit pupil of the 
scope is 4 mm in diameter and that 
under the prevailing light conditions 
the entrance pupil in our eye is 3 
mm. Then 1 mm. of diameter in 
exit pupil is being wasted under 
these conditions. 





Now assume that evening is ap- 
proaching and as the light grows 
dimmer, the entrance pupil in our 
eye expands. As it expands we get 
more relative light through the scope. 
After our entrance pupil expands 
beyond 4 mm. we get no more rel- 
ative light because we are using all 
that comes through the scope. 

At dusk when it is really too late 
to hunt our entrance will expand to 
about 5 mm. Therefor, it is not prac- 
tical to have an objective lens that 
gives us more than a 5 mm. exit 
pupil. 

For example, a 4 power scope 
with a 20 mm. unobstructed ob- 
jective lens will give a 20 or a 5 


mm. exit pupil. So for a hunting 
scope there is no light advantage 
whatever in a larger objective be- 
cause we are already getting the 
maximum possible light at very near 
dark conditions. Going further—the 
maximum practical size of an un- 
obstructed objective lens of a 6 
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power scope would be 6x5 or 30mm. 25. This is one of the most im. 
Another thing that confuses a lot portant points of understanding the 
of inexperienced scope buyers when prospective buyer should keep in 
reading manufacturer's specifications mind. 
are such terms as relative brightness, 
relative illumination, light intensity 
and so on with figures quoted for 
same. While these figures are in the 
main quite correct, they are seldom 
understood by the average shooter. 
They can be very misleading if not 


completely understood. They are ar- and the scope can be used within 
rived at by simply squaring the exit these limits. However the full field 


pupil diameter in millimeters. It is of view cannot be seen throughout 
better to see the exit pupil diameter the latitude stated. 


quoted, because it cannot be given Most of the hunting scopes on the 
one of the fine sounding terms re- 


ferred to above. Also it enables the market pur mnebeen the windage and 
buyer to get a clearer picture of elevation adjustments in the barrel 
is ET OR buying. The relative of the scope. In recent years there 


brightness or other related term the has been some oa vn az 
maker may use has nothing directly ™OUNtS contain the adjustments. Phe 


to do with the optical quality of the advantages of this type are 3 smooth 

scope. tube with no_ obstructions, added 
To sum it up there is no light strength eatin a A head precise 

advantage in an exit pupil of more adjustments. ood ew ar ae 

than 5 mm. or a relative brightness perfectly satisfactory. 

figure of more than 5x5 which equals . . » To be Continued. 


The eye relief or distance from 
the ocular lens to the eye is not 
critical in hunting scopes. The opti- 
mum distance where the shooter sees 
the full field of view is very definite, 
Most eye relief specifications give a 
maximum and minimum distance 





Excellent Shotgun Shooting Handbook Available 


All interested persons may obtain a copy of the popular “Handbook on 
Shotgun Shooting,” a 144-page booklet that is designed to assist all sportsmen 
in attaining real proficiency in shotgun handling, according to the Wildlife 
Management Institute. Now in its sixth printing, this clearly written and 
well illustrated handbook is published by the committee on promotional acti- 
vities of the Sporting Arms and Ammunition Manufacturers’ Institute. 


The text is more technical than other publications on shotgun shooting, 
as its purpose is to make a shooter think on the theory that thinking through 
a course of shooting instruction in advance is just as important as following 
through with the gun swing in the act of shooting. Important also is the 
fact that it stresses fundamentals and avoids controversial treatment of those 
subjects where practical results can be obtained through one of several 
methods. 

In content, the booklet covers shooting style and the application of the 
described methods, the clay target sports of trap and skeet, how to organize 
and operate a gun club, and a chapter on game shooting including informa- 
tion on the various species of game animals and field shooting hints. 

Copies may be obtained from the Sportsmen’s Service Bureau, 250 East 
43rd Street, New York 17, New York, at 25 cents each to cover postage and 
handling. 
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By Larry J. Kopp 


F you want to inject an extra 

challenge, and some additional ex- 
citement into normal trapline opera- 
tions, I would suggest that you try 
photography. 

By this I do not mean that a 
trapper should quit trapping and de- 
vote his time to photography, but I 
do believe many trappers are miss- 
ing a good thing by not giving more 
serious thought to the real value of 
a camera on the trapline. 

Certainly a good photographic rec- 
ord of your trapline activities is a 
valuable thing to have. Moreover, 
there is a good chance that you can 
sell some of your best photos. 


Trappers who take a dim view of 
the latter may be happy to learn that 
outdoor sport and nature magazines, 
as well as an increasing number of 
general magazines are constantly look- 
ing for unusual and novel photos of 
the great outdoors. If this does not 
convince you that selling good photos 
has possibilities, then consider too 
that there are two highly recognized 
agencies who specialize in selling, on 
a commission basis, outdoor photos 
submitted by free lance photographers 
all over the United States. They are 
the Photo And Film Department of 
the National Audubon Society, and 


2) 





Photo by the Author 
GOOD CAMERA ON TRAPLINE can add 
much to enjoyment of the outdoors. A 
photographic record of your trapping activi- 
ties is a good thing to have. 


the Outdoor Photographer’s League. 


Obviously a healthy market for 
good outdoor photos exists, and 
what’s more, the outlook is that the 
demand for more and better nature 
photos will gather momentum in the 
years ahead. 

Naturally, as in all other pursuits, 
there is plenty of competition. On 
the other hand, I can’t think of any- 
one in a more appropriate position 
to photograph nature than the 
trapper. Certainly it would be some- 
thing worth trying, and preparing 
for, if you are a serious trapper. 

It goes without saying that a good 
camera will be needed. This does not 
mean a high priced one however. 
Actually the important thing is that 
a good trapline camera must have a 
focusing lens, and a varying shutter 
speed. Usually, cameras that have 
elites two features, also have a range 
of lens openings to compensate for 
changing light conditions. 

In view of the vast variety of 
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cameras on the market today, it might 
be helpful to say that the specific 
make, or type of camera is relatively 
unimportant. 

The two most important qualities 
that make up a good photo are sharp 
focus and correct exposure. When one 
is Missing, nothing else matters. Since 
this is so important, and since com- 
plete instructions for proper focusing 
and exposure are included with all 
cameras and film, it will suffice to say 
here that they should be studied very 
carefully. 

The foregoing are the funda- 
mentals which one must master first, 
but there are other techniques that 
go to turn out good photos. 


Good composition counts a lot, for 
instance. This means simply that a 
subject or scene should be arranged 
so that it is pleasing to the eye. To 
do this, a photographer moves around 
a subject, and looks at a scene from 
different angles through the camera 
viewfinder until a pleasant view is 
found. In other words, shooting from 
just the right angle makes a better 
photo. And since a view which looks 
pleasing to you, is bound to look 
pleasing to other people, this is a 
good rule to follow. 

Feeling, which is technically de- 
scribed by some as depth of field, is 
an ingredient which has a lot to do 
with good composition. To shoot a 
subject that has feeling, the camera- 
man can shoot it from an angle so 
that trees or overhanging branches 
appear in the foreground. 


A subject framed between trees or 
through branches gives the viewer a 
feeling of looking into the scene, not 
just at it. Thus it becomes more 
realistic. 


However, this does not mean that 
all subjects should be framed _be- 
tween appropriate objects in the fore- 
ground. In photos where action is 
supposed to be the important detail, 
feeling or depth of field as it may be, 
is of little value in turning out a 


good photo. 


By. action, I do not necessarily 
mean: leaping foxes or tail swingi 
skunks caught in traps! These are 
good subjects for the personal photo 
album, but have limited use insofar 
as commercial purposes are con- 
cerned. 

There are probably few trappers 
who do not have such photos; or 
photos of a season’s catch, but what 
about prospecting and other impor- 
tant phases of trapping? 

Since prospecting includes looking 
for fur sign, a good photo might be 
one that shows the trapper actually 
looking for such signs. It could show 
the trapper looking under a large 
rock for animal droppings, or look- 
ing around a muddy spot for tracks, 
The point is that it must suggest 
action, and be authentic. A photo 
that shows the trapper looking into 
space with apparently nothing on his 
mind is not a good prospecting shot. 

The same kind of action photos 
can be taken of the trapper making 
a set, skinning a catch, or preparing 
equipment. From the photographic 
viewpoint, these phases of the 
trapper’s life do not exist as far as 
the general public knows, because 
they have been almost wholly over- 
looked by the trapper with camera 
in hand. 


In addition to these trapline activ- 
ities, the alert trapper can also find 
many other opportunities for good 
photos. Photos of wildlife in natural 
habitat (not in traps) are always 
valuable to have. To get such photos, 
try photographing unwanted animals 
after releasing them from traps. 


In this way I have obtained some 
of my most interesting wildlife 
photos. For example, some years ago 
I found a ‘possum caught in one of 
my fox traps, and oddly enough it 
was caught in the trap by its tail. 
This in itself made a good album 
type photo, but more interesting was 
the fact that this particular ‘possum 
was rather eager to pose for my 
camera, and as a result I got some 
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Photo by the Author 


WILDLIFE IN NATURAL HABITAT offers real challenge to outdoor photographers. 
Pictures like these are hard to get but valuable. 


outstanding shots. I say outstanding, 
because a ‘possum does not normally 
react in a cooperative manner. In- 
stead, they curl up, feign death, and 
are generally stubborn. 

On another occasion I found a 
nice raccoon in a fox trap, and since 
I did not think its fur was prime at 
the time, I decided to releaes it un- 
harmed as usual. However, after I 
had released the coon, I began to 
follow it as it ran away, and soon, 
with a little encouragement on my 
part, he climbed up into a small pitch 
pine where I again made some fairly 
good photos. 

If a trapper wants to be really 
serious, he might try getting portraits 
and other closeups of foxes. Such 
photographic studies are not par- 
ticularly easy to obtain since most 
wild trapped foxes are shy and some- 
times fairly vicious. The best idea is 
to select one that is comparatively 
pleasant to get along with. There are 
such foxes you know! Sharp focus is 
important, and the best bet would 
be to rest the camera on a rock or 
regular tripod. Naturally a closeup 
lens must be used over the regular 
camera lens, and I can assure you 
that getting good closeups is a real 


challenge, but a most satisfying ac- 
complishment when you succeed. 

If you want to get clouds on some 
of your scenics to create a more pleas- 
ing photo, try filters. These colored 
glasses often mean the difference be- 
tween a good photo and a poor one, 
and experimenting with various filters 
can be very fascinating as_ well. 
Usually the yellow filter is the best 
one for all around use. With filters 
you can even create moonlight effects 
during the daytime. To accomplish 
this, place your subject in the shade 
so that it is silhouetted against a 
lighted background and use a red 
filter. Exposure should be made for 
the light background, not the subject, 
and of course by varying the lens 
opening, you can turn out anything 
from a silhouette to a moonlight 
scene. 

Along with those things directly 
concerned with trapping, many other 
good nature subjects will unfold as 
the observant trapper follows. the 
trapline. I once found a hornets’ nest 
on a telephone pole. Naturally a 
hornets nest on a telephone pole is 
unusual, and since unusual nature 
objects are always in top demand, it 
was worth finding. 
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TIPS ON DOG TRAINING 


Every dog has his day! And for Pennsylvania hunting dogs, that day s 
on August |. Keystone State sportsmen who own canine companions are 
minded that the dog training season starts on that date and will remain opey 
until March $1, 1956. 

Dog trainers are also reminded that, except on publicly-owned land, con 
sent of landowners should be obtained before running your dogs on private! 
property. The Game Law prohibits the carrying of a shotgun or rifle during’ 
dog training. Rabbit or bird dogs may be trained from sunrise to 9 p. m, 
Eastern Standard Time; raccoon dogs from sunrise to midnight. Dogs must 
be accompanied by and be under the control of their owner or handler, In. 
jury or death may not be inflicted upon birds or animals pursued by dogs 
in training. 















Maine Still Boasts Big Bucks 


Heaviest of 1015 deer entered in “The Biggest Bucks In Maine Club” 
during the 1954 season was a 346-pounder shot by Charles Roth, of Gardiner, 
Maine. The Maine Development Commission, which sponsored the club 
annually for hunters who shoot deer of 200 and more pounds, reported a non- 
resident led 46 female hunters with a 309-pound buck, Carmen C. Hinchiolo 
of Patchoque, New York. 
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Forty-three bucks of more than 300 pounds each were among those regis. 
tered for 1954. In 1953, forty-seven 300-pounders were listed among the 1301 
which made the club. The State of Maine awards scarlet and gold shoulder 
patches for shooting coats and membership cards to those who take bucks” 
estimated at 200 pounds, live weight, each year. This figure is obtained by 
adding 30 percent to dressed weight. Cards are signed by wardens and weights 
are attested. 
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